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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


N consequence of the unfortunate and ill-timed absence 
of the Queen at Balmoral, the Ministerial’ crisis has 
been protracted to a very unusual, and, for the public service, | 
most inconvenient extent. Had Her Majesty been resi- 
dent at Buckingham Palace, Earl Russell might have made 
on Tuesday week the statement which he actually made in | 
the House of Lords on Tuesday last. Had Her Majesty 
been willing to curtail by two or three days her sojourn in 
the Highlands, the late Government might have announced 
their resignation on Monday, instead of being compelled to 
ask for a further adjournment, in order that they might 
have a personal conference with their Royal Mistress, It 
is all very well for the ex-Premier to declare, in courtly 
phrases, that her Majesty is most sedulous in the perform- 
ance of the duties of her high station ; but those are not the 
true friends of the Throne who conceal from her that the 
events of the last few days have left a very painful impression 
on the minds of her most faithful subjects. After a seclusion 
of four years, the country has certainly some right to 
complain that the Sovereign should have withdrawn herself 
from the metropolis at a moment when her Government 
was known to be in difficulties, and when the state of 
affairs on the Continent absolutely required that her 
constitutional advisers should have the means of immediate 
access to her presence. We do not, however, care to dilate 
upon an eminently disagreeable subject farther than to 
express a hope that nothing of the kind may occur again. 
As most people anticipated, the Russeli Cabinet declined to 
retain office under cover of an ambiguous vote of confidence, 
and abstained from subjecting the country to the inconveni- 
ence of a dissolution, from which no adequate result could 
have been anticipated in the present state of public feeling. 
Their reasons for the course which they felt it their duty to 
pursue were stated by Mr. Gladstone with admirable temper, 
dignity, and force. Earl Russell was by no means so happy 
in the speech which he made in the House of Lords. His 
half-inaudible and most imperfectly intelligible address was 
the very reverse of impressive in its delivery, while it was 
marred by a singular display of petulance and bad taste, in 
a personal attack upon the Earl of Derby. The leader of 
the Lower House shone, by contrast with his chief, on the 
very point where Mr. Gladstone is generally supposed to be 
most open to attack. But, putting aside this matter of taste 
and style, there can be no doubt that the late Government 
took the only step which was open to them as men of spirit 
and honour, in tendering and in pressing theirresignation. The 
House of Commons had unmistakably indicated its hostility 
to any measure of Parliamentary Reform worth the name. 
The question on which the decisive division took place was 
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a point of the slightest possible importance ; and it would 
have fatally shaken all confidence in statesmen if the 
Administration had retained office after the practical defeat 
of a measure by which they had pledged themselves to stand 
or fall. 

There is, of course, the usual variety of rumours in 
circulation as-to the formation of the new Cabinet.. The 
West-end clubs haye already distributed and redistributed 
the various offices, in half a dozen different ways, according 
to the prédilections or the hopes of those who at sucha 
time as the present are good enough to invent or retail the 
gossip of the hour. But, at present, the only fact which is 
certain is, that Lord Derby has obeyed her Majesty’s 
commands to form a new Administration, and that he is 
briskly employed in his somewhat ungrateful task. We 
call it ungrateful, because the noble earl has to face the 
awkward fact that on any question upon which the various 
sections of the Liberal party can unite, he is liable to be 
placed in a minority of something like 70 votes. Even 
if he be able to secure the general support of the Adul- 
lamites, he will not have a majority of the House of 
Commons ; and he must be well aware that any support 
from that quarter will be of the most uncertain and 
treacherous character. That he will endeavour to strengthen 
his Government from that section of politicians, we are 
ready to believe, for he cannot be insensible to the debating 
strength which he would gain by the accession of Mr. 
Lowe and one or two other prominent politicians of the 
same stamp. But although these gentlemen may show the 
Conservative dislike to Reform, there are many questions 
both of home and foreign policy on which they are 
irreconcilably opposed to their late allies. Their combina- 
tion in office will be attended with great difficulty, and can 
hardly be attained without’ a considerable sacrifice of 
principle on one side or the other—perhaps on both. We 
do not say that it is impossible; but at the same time, 
until it actually takes place, we must regard it with 
incredulity. Unless, however, it can be accomplished, the 
position of a Conservative Government must be so precarious 
that we can hardly conceive it possible for a statesman, even 
of Lord Derby’s boldness, to face the difficulties of the 
situation. We have no wish to see him withdraw from the 
task which he has undertaken, because we are of opinion 
that the Liberal party will be benefited by passing for a 


} time into Opposition ; but it would certainly not surprise 


us if before long the Queen were compelled to recall Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone to her councils. 

The war has now begun in real earnest. Two great battles 
have been fought during the past week, and in both the 
advantage has rested with Austria. In Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel has endeavoured to force his way into the 
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Quadrilateral with a rashness that does not seem to have 
been redeemed by any strategical skill. Careless or ignorant 
of the precise whereabouts of the enemy, he pushed on a 
portion of his army with so much precipitation, that when 
it was attacked, the other corps could give it no effectual 
assistance, nor avert the progress of the Austrians, who 
had concentrated their whole army and directed it with 
vigour and skill upon the point at which they aimed. 
But although the Italians were defeated, it is admitted on 
all hands that they were not disgraced in the battle of 
Custozza. They fought with the greatest gallantry, and we 
are assured that they are eager to be again led against the 
foe. The King is too ardent a soldier not to gratify them 
as soon as the army is ina position to move ; but it is scarcely 
likely that this will be the case for some little time, since, 
to say nothing of other reasons for delay, it will probably be 
necessary to substitute a new plan of campaign for that 
which has been so rudely disarranged by the recent engage- 
ments. The Prussians have paid the penalty of their 
temerity in entering Bohemia. Although we have as yet 
received no detailed information as to the engagement which 
took place on Wednesday, between Neustadt and Nachod, 
there is every reason to believe that although Marshal 
Benedek has been long in striking, he has struck at last 
with considerable effect. Unless he is much overrated, he 
is not the man to let his successes go unimproved, and we 
may therefore anticipate a rapid succession of stirring and 
important events in this portion of the field of war. 


We observe with some misgivings that the semi-official 
press of France has been lately instructed to call attention 
to the fact, that in Belgium “articles inciting to the crime of 
regicide continue to be published with inexplicable impu- 
nity.” Whether such articles have or have not appeared in 
some obscure Belgian prints we know not, nor is the fact 
very material. They cannot be of sufficient consequence to 
call for this formal notice ; and any symptoms of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Emperor Napoleon to pick a quarrel 
with Belgium at the present time can hardly be regarded 
with too much suspicion. His Imperial Majesty has cer- 
tainly an opportunity which is not likely soon to recur, for 
pushing any ambitious or aggressive scheme which he may 
entertain in that quarter. And it is so difficult to believe 
that he will be content to sit still and make no profit out of 
the Continental war, that one is naturally keenly alive to 
any indications of a disposition to make out a case against 
one of his weaker neighbours. 


The late military revolt in Spain is said, and probably 
with truth, to have been completely suppressed. But 
although the Government organs have treated it as lightly as 
possible, it is clear that, at one time, it assumed formidable 
proportions. Taken in connection with the recent move- 
ment under General Prim, it shows that the army of Queen 
Isabella is in a very unsound condition, and that it is only 
kept faithful—so far as it is faithful—to its allegiance, by 
the personal ascendency which Marshal O‘Donnell exercises 
over it, That ascendency is but a poor support for a throne, 
for when once an army has got a habit of regarding mutiny 
as a matter of indifference, and loyalty as a question of 
preference, no one can say how soon it may escape from the 
influence of the ablest and most popular leader. As the 
Queen of Spain can rely on no other support than that 
which she derives from her soldiers, she must be regarded as 
holding her crown by the most precarious of tenures. No 
surprise could be felt if a successful revolution were at any 
moment to cast her down from the throne which she has 
disgraced. 

According to telegraphic advices, which appear authentic, 
the Russians have occupied Khojund, in Bokhara, after an 
obstinate defence, of seven days, on the part of the garrison. 
The loss of the Bokharians is said to have been very con- 
siderable, while that of the Russians was only about 100 men. 
It is also added that the latter have obtained other 
strategical advantages which place the Emir of Bokhara in 
a very critical position. It is, therefore, plain that Russia 
is pursuing with persistence and success her career of con- 
quest in Central Asia. We do not mean to say that this 
need exite either alarm or jealousy on our part; but onthe 
other hand we ought not to be inattentive to the approach 
of a great European military power to the frontiers of our 
Indian empire. 


The Fenian movements on the Canadian frontier are at 
anend, The rank and file of the filibustering force have 
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calling for its most energetic exercise might any day arise. 
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made their way back to their homes, or been sent there, by 
the United States’ authorities, and although Mr. Roberts is 
good enough to promise they will soon return and renew 
their invasion of our provinces, we have no great fear that 
his benevolent intentions will be fulfilled. It has now been 
established beyond a doubt that the Government of 
Washington will not connive at an attack upon Canada, 
and that being the case, we imagine that even the wretched 
dupes of the Fenian leaders will hesitate before they again 
place themselves between two fires—the Federal forces on 
one side of the border, and the British troops on the other, 
The Senate and the House of Representatives have at last 
agreed upon a plan of reconstruction. Although it is of a 
much more moderate character than the previous schemes 
of the Radical party, it is not one which will be acceptable 
to the South. For although it does not enforce the grant of 
the suffrage to the negroes, it curtails the power of the 
States which confine the vote to the white population in 
such a way as to secure to the Northern section of the 
Union a commanding influence in the Union. Before this 
plan can become law it must be adopted by 27 States, and 
as there is no probability of so large a vote being obtained 
in its favour, the result will be, that the late Confederate 
States will remain outside the Union for some time longer. 
They will have no share in the next Presidential election, 
which will be thrown entirely into the hands of the 
Northerners, and will, we fear, result in the choice of a 
President far less inclined than Mr. Johnson to pursue a 
conciliatory and comprehensive policy. 








THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


Tue Russell Cabinet have resigned, as it became them to 
do, so soon as they had decided that it was, under present 
circumstances, inexpedient to appeal to the country. Their 
honour was pledged to stand or fall with the Reform Bill. They 
would have disgraced themselves, and world have inflicted a 
fatal blow upon the confidence which is happily reposed in our 
public men, had they consented to retain office upon the 
ignominious terms which they were urged to accept. ‘There is 
no doubt that a section of the Adullamites are little satisfied 
with the result of their manceuvres, To defeat a Reform 
Bill is one thing, to turn their friends out of office and to 
return with them to the cold shade of Opposition is another. 
Hence the meetings at No. 2, Carlton-terrace-gardens, and the 
attempt to induce the Ministry to retain their places under 
cover of a general vote of confidence. Had the Premier and 
Mr. Gladstone been less thoroughly in earnest this scheme 
might have been successful; but the two leading members of 
the Government very properly refused to accept anything 
short of a resolution which would thoroughly commit all who 
voted for it to a measure not less extensive than that which 
has formed the subject of debate for the last few 
weeks. Such a concession the inhabitants of the Cave 
were not prepared to make, and there was, therefore, 
nothing left but to let matters take their course. There is 
reason to believe that some influential members of the Govern- 
ment did at one time entertain the idea of asking her Majesty 
to consent to a dissolution. But the notion was soon 
abandoned, if, indeed, it ever found favour with the majority 
of the Cabinet. It is no secret that the great body of the 
Liberal members were by no means disposed to incur the 
expense of contesting their seats a second time within the 
twelve months. Reform might be very well in its way; but 
Reform at such a cost would, in their opinions, have been 
purchased too dearly. Moreover, a strong commercial pressure 
was brought to bear in opposition to such a step. It is 
asserted, and we believe with truth, that the Governors 
of the Bank of England, and many influential City 
capitalists represented, in the most emphatic terms, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the reviving prosperity of 
trade—so rudely shaken by the late panic—would be seriously 
checked by the general derangement of business which always 
accompanies a general election. Nor could another consideration 
be overlooked. In the present state of Continental affairs a 
mere change of Government is attended with considerable incon- 
venience; but that inconvenience is but slight compared with 
that of having in office a Ministry whose tenure of power is 
dependent upon an appeal which might be made to the country 
in a month or five weeks hence. For at least six weeks 
the influence of England in the councils of Europe must have 
been paralyzed; and that at a time when many events 
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It is clear that under these circumstances Earl Russell would 
not have been justified in advising a dissolution unless he had 
felt a very strong assurance that it would have resulted in 
complete success. But there were no grounds for such con- 
fidence. ‘There is disorganization, lukewarmness, and apathy 
on the subject of Reform, not only amongst the Liberal mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, but amongst the Liberal party 
throughout the country. The attention of the public is becoming 
daily more and more engrossed by the military operations on the 
Continent ; and there is, consequently, but little disposition for 
serious and earnest agitation on a domestic question. In the 
absence of such an agitation, no favourable result could have 
been anticipated from forcing upon the country an election to 
which the commercial classes especially were so strongly 
adverse. It seems to us, therefore, that Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone were perfectly right in accepting the alternative 
of resignation. A ‘Tory Government in power is the best 
possible standard for the lukewarm zeal of indifferent or half- 
hearted Liberals. The necessity of combining for an effective 
assault upon the Treasury Bench will draw together again, as 
it has drawn together before, sections of the party which have 
little real love for each other. With Ear] Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone on their side, the advanced Liberals will have the 
command of the situation, and will be able to insist upon the 
acceptance of a generous measure of Reform as the condition 
of their assisting in any attempt to oust Lord Derby. Looking 
to our experience of the Whigs, we have little doubt that they 
will before long be ready to come to terms ; nor are we disposed 
to abandon the hope that they may be urged in this direction 
by an influence from without. Although we admit that the 
present moment is unfavourable for such an agitation as would 
have secured a powerful and earnest Liberal majority, in the 
event of an immediate dissolution, we still believe that there is 
in the country a strong and sound public opinion on the subject 
of Reform which only requires time and opportunity for its 
development into a very effective force. 

The reasons which induced the Government to accept the 
vote upon Lord Dunkellin’s amendment as a vote of want 
of contidence, were stated by Mr. Gladstone with great force and 
clearness on Tuesday evening. We need not, however, now 
dwell upon his address, as we discussed last week the points 
with which it dealt. Besides, just now the public are disposed 























tration would indeed have to struggle from the very outset of 
their career with a crushing weight of distrust and suspicion. 
It is, however, understood that this post, the most important 
one in the Government, will be conferred upon Lord Stanley, 
and so long as he holds the seals, we shall, at least, be 
safe from the blundering imbecility of Lord Malmesbury, 
or the rash and chimerical projects of Mr. Disraeli. The only 
thing we have to fear is that the noble lord will carry out 
a rigid policy of non-intervention, with something like coolness 
and unfriendliness towards the Italians. That will be a matter 
for regret; but apart from this we see no reason to doubt that 
the foreign relations of the country will be perfectly safe 
in his hands. Upon the whole we are disposed to look 
with great tranquillity upon the accession of the Tories to 
office. Of power they will have little. They will be confronted 
by a party divided indeed on one point, but sufficiently strong 
and even sufficiently connected to eject them from their places 
the moment they attempt to pass illiberal measures, or to 
pursue an illiberal policy. 








THE AUSTRIAN VICTORIES. 
Most unexpectedly the first bursting of the war-clouds that 


_ have so long been gathering has been, not upon Prussian, but 


upon Italian soil, and the decision of Fortune has been with 
the Austrians. Ifthe war we are now witnessing had been a 
contest solely between Austria and Prussia, there would have 
been but one decisive feeling amongst the vast majority of 
Englishmen about the result. We should have rejoiced if a 


| policy which has no justification in truth or honour had failed to 


to look forward rather than backward; to ask what Lord | 


Derby is likely to do rather than to spend time in commenting 
upon what Lord Russell has done. The only fact which is 
positively known at the time we write is, that the noble earl 
has accepted the commission to form an Administration. As 
such a contingency must have been for some time foreseen, the 
necessary arrangements will probably occupy no very consider- 
able time. 
course, busily employed in the construction of speculative 


receive the immoral vindication of success; and the Southern 
Germanic Power would in all its efforts have carried along 
with it our most earnest wishes that, for the sake of justice 
and for the interests of civilization, it should be able to over- 
throw the perfidious policy of the Court of Berlin. No man 


_ doubts that, as regards the quarrel between Austria and Prussia, 


Austria is in the right and Prussia in the wrong; and that, 
not merely in the matter which is the immediate cause of their 
dispute, but in the interests of the principles upon which it is 
clear nations must henceforth be governed, while Austria 
has done much to give practical effect to these 
principles, and has acted in a spirit of good faith in her 
attempt to compass the difficult task of harmonizing under 
one government various nationalities, and bestowing upon 


| them the advantages of constitutional government, Prussia, 
| since the accession of M. Bismarck to office, has been rapidly 


The invention of West-end gossip-mongers is, of | 


Cabinets, and lists of the new Ministers circulate freely | 


amongst idlers at the clubs. 
time to discuss the various schemes for the distribution of 
seats. The most important point connected with the pending 
negotiations is the attitude of the Adullamites. It is under- 
stood that an attempt has been made to obtain the assistance 
of Mr. Lowe and of one or two more of his most eminent 
political associates, but that the application has been respect- 
fully declined. Indeed it is difficult to see how Mr. Lowe could 


whom he has far more points of difference than of agreement. 


It would, however, be a waste of | 


receding in political civilization, has seen her representatives 
despised and insulted, and her institutions set at defiance. It 
is indeed one of the strangest facts which meet us in con- 
sidering the war in Germany, that Austria, whom we have 
always identified with the extremest form of absolutism, is to 
some extent the representative of liberal and constitutional 


| opinions ; while the rival nation has practically succumbed to 
| the dictatorship of a statesman who has al! his life been 


empire under the 


retain office long as the member of a Tory Cabinet with | if his success in this effort has 


| difficulties with which he has had to contend have been 


Mr. Horsman, Earl Grosvenor, and others to whom overtures | | Ait Ki 
| of Prussia there can be no hesitation on our part in deciding 


are also said to have been made, would have been in a 
still more false position in a Conservative Government, and 
we shall be, therefore, by no means surprised if they have 
held aloof from the tempting offers they are supposed 
to have received. Under these’ circumstances, 
Earl Derby will have to depend upon his own fol- 


then, | 


remarkable for his hatred of constitutional government, 
and his contempt of liberalism. The Emperor of Austria, 
on the contrary, has, since the peace of Villafranca, made 
efforts, not inconsiderable, and certainly sincere, to place his 
rule of constitutional government, and 
not been great, the 
many and serious. As between him, therefore, and the King 
to which we shall give our sympathies. Austria undoubtedly 
contracted a taint of dishonesty when she consented to the 
Prussian scheme for robbing Denmark. But she has at least 
made a standin favour of justice when it became apparent that 


| Prussia was bent on asserting a position in the Germanic Con- 


lowers, and we are not disposed to deny that even thus | 


restricted he can command the services of men well 
qualified by ability to fill the various offices of State. He is 
no longer compelled to rely—as he was in 1852, and even to a 
certain extent in 1859—upon country gentlemen of respectable 
characters but limited political knowledge, who suddenly found 
themselves transformed from chairmen of quarter sessions into 
Cabinet Ministers. The Conservative party has been trained 
and disciplined during the last ten years with the greatest care 
and assiduity. No efforts have been spared by Mr. Disraeli to 
encourage rising talent. Those efforts have been attended 
with very considerable success. Both in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords the new Government will offer a 
formidable, and, in point of talent, by no means an unequal 
front to their opponents. Were either the Earl of Malmesbury 
or Mr. Disraeli to appear as Foreign Secretary, the Adminis- 


federation inconsistent with the rights of the middle and minor 
States, and she has also the claim upon our respect as far as 
Germany is concerned, that she is fighting in self-defence 
against an opponent who aims at her extinction as a great 
European Power, and who has forced hostilities upon her. 
With regard to her position in Venice the case is very 
different. There, too, she is on her defence; and we quite 


| agree with those who maintain that it would have been more 
| prudent on the part of the Italians to have consolidated their 
| power in those portions of Italy which the Emperor of the 


French as regards Lombardy, and General Garibaldi as regards 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, had added to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, than to risk the position they had thus gained for their 
country by plunging her again into untimely hostilities. It was 


_ quite possible that Austria in due time would have seen the 


advisability of relinquishing a province which she cannot 
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permanently retain without living constantly on the brink of 
war. And had the Italians been willing to bide their time, to 
develop their industrial resources, and put their finances 
into a state at least of solvency, they would have been 
in a position to hasten the advent of that better mood 
upon the part of Austria, in which she would have been 
content to let Venetia go, and, in parting with it, to relieve 
herself of more anxiety, more cost, and more discredit than 
Venetia is worth to her. But with a natural, though nota 
wise impatience, they had hardly rested from the slaughter of 
Solferino when they began to prepare for a renewal of their 
conflict with Austria, ardently longing to give her battle single- 
handed, and without the assistance of an ally who came to 
their aid, professedly to give effect to an “idea,” but who 
blasted their hopes when they seemed to be on the eve of 
fulfilment, and gave proof of his magnanimity by robbing them 


of Nice and Savoy—indelible blot on the memory of Count | 


Cavour, and practical - illustration of the generosity of 
Louis Napoleon. From the moment the Treaty of Villa- 
franca was signed till war was declared by Victor Emmanuel, 
on the 20th inst., the relations between Italy and Austria 
have been those, as La Marmora did not hesitate to declare, 
only of an armed truce. When they were ended by the 
challenge thrown down to Austria, the recommencement of 
hostilities was welcomed with enthusiasm throughout Italy, 
with the exception perhaps of the southern part of the 
Peninsula. If the Italians have recoiled from the shock 


attack upon the Quadrilateral, while it is a reproach to their 
wisdom, has not been inglorious to their arms. They have 
shared the fate of those who love “ not wisely, but too well.” 
And though it is unquestionably a reproach to Italy that she 
has made common cause with the crooked and iniquitous policy 
of the Court of Berlin, she has only done what nations and 
men continually do. in seizing on any means which seemed 
likely to open to her a path to the achievement of her wishes. 
But since Italy was to suffer defeat in her first effort to give 
effect to her long pent-up desires, it is satisfsctory to know that 
Prussia, whose unjust aspirations have led her into mischief, 
has shared, but more disastrously, in her reverse. With what 
justice we cannot say, but the belief is widely entertained that 
as Cavour and the Emperor of the French bargained for the 
liberation of Italy and the sale of Nice and Savoy at Plom- 
biéres, so did Bismarck and his Majesty agree that for the 
Rhine Provinces Prussia should be entitled to count upon 
French sufferance of the events which have been passing in 
Germany, and which it was hoped would lead to her 
aggrandisement at the expense of her rival. Men who 
have been once deceived are slow to trust those who have 
deceived them; and whether the offender is an emperor or a 
blackleg there is a natural reluctance to put faith in his 
honesty after he has been once convicted of a fraud. It may or 
may not be that the man of iron and blood, as the Prussians 
call their Prime Minister, and the “man of December,” as 
those who are not forgetful of the wholesale murder of the 


coup d'état call the perpetrator of that act of indiscriminate 


slaughter, understand each other, and that the Emperor has 
agreed for a consideration to play into the hands of the Count. 
But there are many circumstances, and the Emperor’s own 
words—his speech at Auxerre and his letter to M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys—have a prominent place amongst them, which favour 
the idea that there is some such compact between them. And 
it is partly to the general impression, expressed or understood, 
that they are in nefarious league, that the feeling of English- 
men towards Austria is to-day so different from what it was 
when, in 1859, Louis Napoleon went to the succour of Italy, 
and made her pay the price of a bargain his share of which 
he failed to complete. 








THE IRISH POLICY. 


Tue effect of a change in the Government, and of the Con- 
servative party undertaking to manage the affairs of the 
country, will, in all probability, put the Irish grievances into a 
state of virulent inflammation. Whatever may be the advan- 
tages which we are said to derive from a Tory association, 
and whatever service that association can do us in checking 
the forward tendencies of the Whigs, and in seeing that the 
more venerable practices of the constitution are neither discarded 
or set aside without a reason, not one of those advantages will 
accrue to Ireland. Our friends across the water, unfortunately 
for themselves, and unfortunately for us, have allowed the 
spirit of intolerance to grow until it overshadows every home 
institution of what may be termed their domestic policy. The 





indecency with which the last Conservative administration 
bestowed offices is not forgotten there, and the mischief which 
their conduct in that connection provoked was indicated by 
the sudden revival of Orangeism presided over by the magis- 
trates appointed under the county lieutenants of the Derby 
Government. Representing in England a wealthy and in- 
flnential section, a section national in its own way, and patriotic 
after its own fashion, in Ireland Toryism has come to represent 
something very different indeed. Our readers may judge of it 
from this, that the leaders of that party in Dublin have agitated 
the retention on the statute books of those insane legacies of 
bigotry of which the House of Commons virtually expressed 
itself ashamed,—that they endeavour to defend the church 
establishment on the grounds that it supports a garrison, and 
that its security is the measure of their loyalty. On the 
education question, whatever may be the arguments for a 
mixed system, certain it is that the Conservatives have never 
been able to use one with force in the teeth of the fact that 
their own institution of Trinity College would be a standing 
contradiction to anything they might bring forward, yet they 


| confronted this by offering a petition containing its own 


they so rashly challenged, the unsuccessful result of their | side appeal to our reason for a right or a privilege. 





stultification in the names of the gentlemen signing it, each 
and all of whom were students and professors of the denomi- 
national method. 

This is a fair example of the manner in which Irish 
Tories deal with Irish complications; they run to us with 
a cry of the Church in danger the moment the other 
The 
bulk of the population being Roman Catholic, and being 
perfectly informed on the antecedent practices of the Tories, 
dread nothing so much as a repetition of them, and yet 
believe that a repetition of them is an inevitable consequence 
of a Tory administration. The newspapers which advocate 
Conservative rule encourage sentiments that would be laugh- 
able if they were not absolutely atrocious. The wildest freaks 
of Mr. Whalley are applauded by them to the echo, no bogy 
story of Pope or priest is too ridiculous for them, their columns 
are fired with advertisements containing insulting challenges to 
their countrymen, their leaders bristle with the “ no surrender” 
points and even the chink of “ brass money,” and the tramp of 
wooden shoes may yet he heard among those fine spirited 
articles. As a matter of course the editors of such journals 
know the taste they cater for, though perhaps they would be 
unable to cater for minds of a different order, but they certainly 
go far to create the appetite which it is their business to 
supply. During the Fenian trials no effort was spared by 
Irish Tories and their organs to throw obstacles in the path of 
the Government, and it was only when the necessity of the 
situation peremptorily called for a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, that they yielded ungraciously and with reluctance 
rather to the danger which threatened than to the policy which 
preserved them. The land perplexities they are prepared to keep 
perplexed, and the work initiated by the Liberal Government 
will be left idle by them. As far as we can see, Ireland, under 
a Tory administration, will resemble a district covered with 
abandoned factories and deserted improvements. The promises 
of Mr. Gladstone, the advocacy of Mr. Bright, and the cogent 
oratory of Mr. Mill, will be all lost to it. For them will be 
substituted politicians whose aim was ever to put as many 
drags on the feeble go-cart of Irish progress as it was possible to 
fasten there. The Hibernian Adullamite (the composition of this 
variety of politician is curious) voted against the Government 
on a basis of principle. Principle has ever been the. dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Irish members since the time when 
Kilmainham was emphatically sacrificed for the nation in 
words of historic repute. The vote to which we refer is 
directly in point with a noble spirit of independence; it is possibly 
independent of any reason the gentlemen could givefor it. One 
Hibernian Adullamite is understood to belong to the party 
known—we were tempted to write forgotten—as independent 
oppositionists. He is to satisfy his constituents by telling them 
he opposed the Government just when his opposition was 
effectual, because the Administration did not carry out the 
details of a programme composed by the most mischievous 
class of agitators in Ireland. We only trust his constituents 
will comprehend his logic and appreciate his conduct as it 
deserves. Another has his little bit of casuistry, which we 
hope may be equally effectual; but it is really hard to believe, 
though we are bound to believe for the present, that these votes 
were given in the interest of Ireland by her own members. 

The merest acquaintance with the sister country, the 
slightest knowledge of her history, should have prevented 
so utter a malversation. We need not fear what party 
takes a turn at the helm, we may prefer one to another, 
but we feel assured that both consider England first,  Bpt 
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in Ireland the traditions of Toryism, and those traditions 
fostered and animated by a press such as we have endeavoured 
to describe, must entail many and serious evils. A few 
rears more of Liberal administration, a few years during 
which Ireland would be pulled farther ahead, and more on a 
line with us, and then she might ride safely over every vicissi- 
tude which the natural changes of our Constitution bring 
about ; but now she is not strong enough to stand on her own 
feet, and if the Conservatives pursue the course indicated by 
them in Opposition, there is a probability of our having a 
bankrupt and a pauper country thrown on us for support, or 
else we shall find ourselves in possession of an empty house 
without stock or furniture, and with the tenants in America 
who were wont to pay us rather a good thing in rent. How- 
ever, we are not disposed to think that a Derbyite Government 
would be mad enough to lend itself to the purblind and almost 
suicidal obstinacy of some Irish landholders whose votes were 
useful. It is an admirable custom of the Ministry often to 
forget when in power that sort of chronic opposition which 
distinguished them as outsiders, just as we find a rich man 
all the more cautious in his expenditure as the balance to 
his credit increases. Perhaps they will not show to the Irish 
Liberal members that they are only prepared to make places 
for their friends, to stop every ameliorative proposal, to reject 
every scheme that might assuage the discontent and temper the 
religious prejudices of the people. But the argument from 
precedent and the argument to be taken from the conduct of 
their partisans in Ireland are both against the probability of 
their winning a nation to sympathize in their views or to 
accord with their intentions, which historically doubts and 
detests both one and the other. We have frequently in this 
journal deplored that Irish questions, from a wretched sensitive- 
ness to wrongs which might be now forgotten, are rendered 
exceptionally hard to deal with, for not only have you to face 
a difficulty, but you have to meet a thousand obstacles born of 
ancient feuds and impracticable hopes. The Liberals have 
some hold on the people; but a Tory, or the name of a Tory, 
is enough to evoke a spirit which neither logic nor eloquence, 
nor even benefits, can overcome. We may regret this, and 
we do regret it, for the task of Irish reformation would be all 
the better and the quicker performed if Tory and Whig, 
Liberal and Conservative, would alternately take up the running 
from each other and carry on the good work between them; 
but this is, we suspect, hopeless. Ireland goes back or for- 
ward, according to the party in office, and this has occurred so 
regularly that the matter is done prescriptively and as of right. 
We should, in the event of a change of Ministry, recommend 
the Irish members to take the first opportunity of testing the 
new Government; and the simplest way to do so would be to 
offer them the carriage of those various propositions, endorsed 
as the soundest and the best for extricating Ireland from her 
troubles. If they refuse, they should substitute plans of their 
own; and, considering how economical of legislative projects 
Tories have invariably been, they ought to have no mean share 
in stock by this. 








THE EXHAUSTION OF OUR COAL. 


THE ew cathedré assertions of experts are too frequently 
accepted by the general public. This, unhappily, is often illus- 
trated in matters relating to science. The pseudo-philosophers, 
who are the interpreters between the scientific world and the 
people, convey the truths of science in a very distorted form to 
those they purport to instruct. The public take up their daily or 
weekly newspaper with an implicit confidence in the accuracy 
of the facts pretended to be laid down in a spirit of the purest 
honesty; and when they read that a comet is about to annihilate 
the solar system, or that a new glacial period threatens to make 
our island uninhabitable, they are seized with a credulity which 
they deny to other canards, and await the terrible event in fear 
and trembling. Ignorance is the parent of terror, and it is 
because the general reader knows nothing whatever of the 
nature of scientific induction, and because he is content to pin 
his faith to any doctrine, if it is dished up with techni- 
calities, that the “cock-and-bull” stories of newspaper savants 
inspire him with dread. We cannot help regretting that there 
is no medium through which the opinions of specialists of 
known repute may be placed before the non-scientific world; 
but at present we see no means of remedying the existing 
state of things. So long as there is a gullible public, so long 
will there be newspaper articles, concocted with the necessary 
proportions of garbled technical nonsense, to delude it. 

An apt and forcible example of the way in which those 
without the arena of philosophy espouse the theories of those 
who are certainly not within it, is supplied by the present 











excitement about the exhaustion of our coal-deposits. That 
mischievous old dame of Printing House-square leads the van 
of the newspaper philosophers, and talks in her own convincing 
strain about the exhaustion of our forests and our coal. She, 
too, has picked up a little of the necessary scientific slang, and 
asks whether it is “chimerical to suppose that we are on the 
eve of discovering the secret of force itself, as recent investiga- 
tions lead us to believe.” Now this is just the tone which tells 
upon the reader. When a writer talks about “ force,” and 
couples it with the mysterious hints as to “ recent researches,” 
he gives himself an appearance of knowing more than he cares 
to tell, while he actually speaks of more than he is capable of 
understanding. 

The exhaustion of our coal-beds is one of those scien- 
tific bogies with which good folks are frightened by sensa- 
tion “ contributors,” when there is a dearth of the particular 
kind of news-items to which it belongs. Still, out of evil good 
sometimes comes, and so the discussion of the “ coal question ” 
has really worked some benefit for the nation. Mr. Mill’s 
Malt-tax speech first called general attention to the subject, 
although the comments of the member for Westminster were 
founded upon the views expressed in a work lately published 
by Mr. W. Stanley Jevons. Then came Mr. Hussey Vivian 
upon the field of controversy, and, in moving for a commission 
of inquiry, laid bare the whole case, and refuted the arguments 
of alarmists in a masterly manner. Indeed, we may say he is 
the only person thoroughly competent to grapple with the 
subject, who has yet addressed his energies to the difficulties 
of the “coal question.” Science should be grateful to him, 
for he has saved her good name from the reckless tongues 
of charlatans, and the public have to thank him for allaying 
the fears to which they have lately been a prey. We think 
Mr. Vivian has shown that there is not a tittle of evidence to 
prove that the time when our coal-beds will be exhausted 
is near at hand. He has torn to shreds the flimsy special 
pleadings of those local geologists and false political econo- 
mists who thought to convince us that our national pro- 
sperity is all but at an end. But he has done more: he has 
asked for a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of 
our coal deposits, and he has obtained it. The proposed 
duties of this Commission are well defined in the “ address.” 
It is requested to investigate the probable quantities of 
coal contained in the coal-fields of Great Britain, “and to 
report on the quantity of such coal which may reasonably be 
expected to be available for use; . . . . to ascertain and report 
on the quantity of coal at present consumed in the various 
branches of manufacture, for steam navigation, and for domestic 
purposes, as well as the quantity exported; and how far and 
to what extent such consumption and export may be expected 
to increase.” It is intended that this Commission shall consist 
of men eminent as geologists and mining statisticians, and that 
a careful and comprehensive inquiry shall be made. 

But it may be asked, If all the anxiety about the exhaustion 
of our coal is unfounded, why put the country to the great 
expense of a Royal Commission? To this we must reply, that 
the “ exhaustion” cry deserves our serious attention, though it 
need not evoke our fears. At one time or other, in centuries, 
or sooner, our accessible coal supply must cease. We know 
not the time when this inevitable contingency may happen, 
and it therefore behoves us to estimate the value of our 
resources, that we may husband our strength. There is every 
reason to believe that the arguments of those who have spread 
the present alarm are more specious than fair: still, we 
cannot throw an impossible onus probandi upon individual 
shoulders; and it becomes so great a State as ours to disprove 
an allegation which, if true, so seriously affects our national 
prosperity. 

It is interesting to know that a production similar to the 
present was put forward in the last century by Mr. John 
Williams, in his “ Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom,” 
and with the same array of geological and statistical evidence 
as has recently been advanced. Mr. Williams based his calcu- 
lations in part upon what he then considered the vast demand 
for the mineral; yet this did not amount in all to four millions 
of tons per annum. What would he have thought had he 
known that in the year 1864 the quantity of coal raised would 
amount to nearly twenty-five times as much, or to almost one 
hundred millions of tons? Yet we cannot see that any of his 
successors in coal prophecy have been one whit more logical. 
Messrs. Hull, Jevons, and Taylor, and Sir William Armstrong, 
have all preached the same doctrine, have all predicted the 
rapid exhaustion of our coal-beds; and yet, in point of fact, 
we seem as far from exhaustion as ever. 

In order to determine whether or not our accessible coal- 
beds have nearly given up their supply of the mineral, several 
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questions must be put, and, as yet, we have not had the 
queries made or the replies given. It must be ascertained 
exactly, (1) over what area coal exists in Britain; (2) what 
quantity of coal has been removed from known mines; (3) what 
coal still remains in the mines; and (4) at what depth coal 
mines may be worked. ‘These are all matters upon which the 
Royal Commission will furnish us with information. But until 
its report is published, nothing definitive can be stated. 
assertions, therefore, of gentlemen like Messrs. Hull, Taylor, 
and Jevons, carry little weight with them, for it is impossible 
to estimate either the quantity of coal in the mines at present 
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fact that improved appliances show us that we can obtain the 
same quantity of heat now with about half the coals that were 
formerly used, it will be seen how decided an economy may 
be practised when the necessity arises for it. These are all 
matters to be borne in mind, should it be proved that we are 
approaching the termination of our coal supply. But we trust 


_ there will be no necessity to employ more than an ordinary 


The | 


' economy of fuel. 


We think it not unlikely that experimental 
boring will demonstrate the extension of the coal-area beneath 


_ the “ Secondary ” deposits, and we are confident that the only 


known, or the amount which has been drawn from them, till a | 
Royal Commission, endowed with full powers, makes the neces- | 


sary examination. 
estimates, based on incomplete statistical returns and an un- 
avoidably imperfect knowledge of the whole area of our coal- 
fields; and those who have adopted Mr. Jevons’s views have 


brought a fallacious theory of political economy to their aid. | 


In objection to the arguments of the former, it may be urged 
that no thorough survey of our coal-fields has yet been published; 
and it is impossible to believe that there are not huge tracts of 
coal connecting some of the present neighbouring coal-fields, and 
that coal may not be found abundantly beneath the “ Secondary ” 
formations in various parts of the island. Another fallacy 
upon which the alarmists have grounded their opinions is the 
dogma that coal cannot be worked at a depth below 4,000 feet. 
Now, this is purely an assumption, resting upon rather valueless 
hypothetical considerations. No evidence has been produced 
to show that coal may not be worked at depths of from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet; indeed, on the contrary, certain Continental 
mines have at the present time attained a depth of very 
nearly 4,000 feet, and no difficulty has been complained of. The 
political-economy alarmists have little more substantiality of 
argument. Jor, besides the fact that, until the geological part 
of the question is decided, their evidence is of “ none effect,” the 
very principles they adduce are false in essence. Mr. Jevons 
is the leader of this school, and he argues that, because the 
increase in the rate of consumption during the last ten years 
has been equal to more than three per cent. (or, in other words, 
the actual increase in tons per annum has been nearly two and 
a half millions), in the course of about 110 years we shall—at 
the same rate of increase—have raised nearly one hundred 
thousand millions of tons, which is all that, according to the 
calculations of Mr. Hull, we possess in the hidden depths of 
our collieries. But political economists are aware that Mr. 
Jevons’s supposed continuous rate of increase cannot last, and 
therefore his conclusion, which is based upon it, cannot be 
accepted. The supply of coal—whatever its extent—is definite, 
and as the demand for it increases, and the working of the mines 
becomes attended with increased expenditure, coal will be raised 
in price. The immediate effect of this will be to check the 
market ; manufacturers will exhibit a greater degree of economy, 
and thus the rate of increase will be diminished. But it is 
unnecessary to follow Mr. Jevons into a labyrinth of political- 
economy details, as his theories on this point have already 
been sufficiently refuted by Mr. Hussey Vivian ; and even were 
they intrinsically sound, they would be unreliable, so long as 
the purely geological part of the inquiry remained unsettled. . 

If, however, there were no other means of allaying the fears 
which the coal-alarmists have occasioned, sufficient evidence to 
impugn their predictions would be found in a comparison of 
their opinions. The discrepancies in the statements of the 
several alarmists afford the best test of their soundness. Mr. 
Jevons gives us 110 years before we shall have to discover 
some other source of heat than coal; Mr. Richardson gives 
us 10,000 years as the same period for the South Wales 
coal-field alone; Mr. Hull allows us 300 years of industrial 
prosperity; Mr. R. C. Taylor thinks we have a course of 1,760 
years to run; and, finally, Sir W. Armstrong extinguishes our 
coal-supply and fires in 209 years from the present date. It is 
hard to say whether the conflicting limits we have referred to are 
more ridiculous or humiliating, but it is clear that they come 
from equally good—or bad—authorities, and are in all respects 
equally reliable. 

In the face of all this conjecture, doubt, and misstatement, 
we congratulate the Government upon the step it has taken. 
By means of a Royal Commission properly constituted, we 
ell be enabled to know the condition of our treasury, and 
shall thus be in a position to adapt our expenditure to our 
means. Once it is known with tolerable certainty what coal- 
supply we do possess, manufacturers, general consumers, and 
exporters, will take or will be compelledto take steps for retrench- 
ment. ‘The quantity of coals annually wasted, in smoke and 
in reckless consumption for manufacturing purposes, is only to 
be numbered by thousands of tons; and if to this we add the 


Writers like Mr. Hull have formed crude | 
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objection to mining at depths below 4,000 feet is the extra 
expenditure it involves. Under these circumstances we hope- 
fully await the Commissioners’ blue-book, and meanwhile we 
beg our readers to believe that HEngland’s sheet-anchor is far 


| from “ parted,” and with us to look forward to a supply of 


coal capable of subserving our wants for centuries to come, 
rather than rely on the futile suggestion of the Z'imes, that 
we are “on the eve of discovering the secret of force itself.” 








AN AMERICAN HANGING. 


On the 7th of April last a man named Anton Probst mur- 
dered eight people on the farm of a Mr. Deering, near 
Philadelphia. The list of victims was made up of Christopher 
Deering, aged forty-five; Elizabeth Dolan, twenty-five; John 
Deering, eight; Thomas Deering, six; Anne Deering, four ; 
Emily Deering, two; and Cornelius Carey, aged seventeen. 
The account which the miscreant himself gave of the cutting, 
hacking, and clubbing of the poor creatures, could scarcely be 
paralleled in the annals of crime. Nor after his conviction did 
Probst exhibit either remorse or fear. He confessed that when 
he had dispatched the Deerings, he dressed himself in a suit of 
his master’s best clothes, and took a plentiful meal of bread 
and butter. However, it is not our purpose to repeat the 
horrible story, but we have been attracted by a report of the 
execution given in the pages of the New York Herald. We 
specially recommend it to the Globe, which augurs considerable 
benefit from intramural hanging and subsequent narratives. 
It might serve as a model of style, too, for some of our daily 
cotemporaries, who, with all their disgust for the calling of 
Mr. Ketch, never fail to be present when that functionary is in 
action. It differs rather in body than in spirit from the cor- 
responding strain with which we are familiarized, but the 
difference is still noticeable. The “we,” for instance, is mado 
second only to the murderer or the hangman himself in 
importance. ‘ Those whose presence was desired were notified 
to be present at the Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestaut- 
streets, at half-past nine a.m. Thither we repaired, and were 
introduced by the sheriff to the jury and the deputies selected 
by the sheriff to assist him in the performance of his duties.” 
This must have been a proud moment for “ we.” After this a 
roll containing names of the guests (including, of course, “je” 
was called over, and then the sheriff led the way to the eon- 
demned cell. As everything and almost every one has a queer 
name in America, we are not surprised to hear that the chap- 
lain is the Rev. Mr.Grundther. Now comes a stroke of gemius. 
Mark this, brethren of the pen who would be graphic. “ It is 
worthy of remark that the prisoner, during his incarceration, 
has gained thirteen pounds of flesh. The Philadelphia papers 
make it only eight, but his gain, in avoirdupois, was handed 
to us authoritatively.” “In avoirdupois” is perfect ; it would 
be a sin to touch it, even in comment. ; 

We are next informed how the prisoner slept, and them we 
are told an anecdote of thoughtfulness and good-nature on he 
part of Patrick Cassidy, a gaoler, which deserves spegial 
mention. ‘“ At six o’clock in the morning Cassidy remarked to 
him, ‘ Probst, do you hear those bells ?’ referring to the bellgjo! 
a Catholic church near by. The condemned replied thatje 
did. Cassidy said, ‘ Probst, you will never hear them again, ” 
Cassidy had him there, and must have felt like a man who has 
made rather a fair hit. Further on we learn that the prisoner 
had “two boiled eggs, coffee, and bread and butter for break- 
fast, and ate it gratefully and with a relish,” the * relish 
being no doubt enhanced by the foregoing remark of ‘the 
excellent Mr. Cassidy. When the sheriff announced tothe 
prisoner that his time was come, the latter replied “ dat is-80, 
in the language of Plornish. The Rev. Mr. Grundther, or his 
assistant, “limped ” (perhaps he had corns) in the procession 
to the gallows, and the tender-hearted Probst showed some 
concern, and “looked at the rev. father as if pained at the 
mishap.” When brought under the gibbet he “ repeated the 
prayers of the Catholic Church appropriate to the occasion. 
We doubt whether the Catholic Church has set apart a chapter 
in the Ritual to meet such a contingency. Then “the sheriff 
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ulled the rope, and the prisoner fell a distance of three feet, 
and his spirit in a few minutes afterwards was in eternity. 
His death was easy, and both the superintendent of the prison 
and a gentleman who had witnessed a number of executions” 
(and who probably, like Selwyn, had an execution suit of clothes), 
« remarked that they had never witnessed an easier death by 
hanging.” There was no convulsion of the limbs, “as stated 
in some of the afternoon papers of Philadelphia.” Here are 
two places in which those stupid Philadelphian journals were 
egregiously in error, first as to the weight which “ we” got “in 





avoirdupois,” and next as to the dying kicks of the murderer | 


which “we” did not see and would have seen if any there 
were. But perhaps the most charming paragraph is what 
follows :—‘‘ After the service for the dead, according to the 
ritual of the Catholic Church as prescribed for malefactors, it 
(the body) was removed to the paintshop on the premises, 
where a number of eminent surgeons were congregated, who 
had the body placed in an upright position in a chair, when it 
underwent a careful examination.” 

We may leave Mr, Probst in the chair, for his necrographer 
does not take the trouble of burying him. Indeed, the sentence 
reads as if Mr, Probst were being tested for a diploma in 
medicine, and it would certainly bear that interpretaion if taken 
without the context. This writing should serve as a caution 
to those pressmen who write under the inspiration of sensation 
novelists. We woud, for the credit of the craft, warn them 
against it. 





SICK PAUPERS. 


Mr. Dickens has often been denounced by rigid politico- 
economists for exaggeration in his pictures of the miseries of 
pauper life, and the cruel hardness of parochial law. But has 
he ever imagined anything to equal the unutterable wretched- 
ness revealed by the inquests which have been held of late 


years at the east of London on the bodies of unhappy creatures 


starved by parish neglect, and by the inquiries now proceeding 
into the treatment of the sick in workhouse infirmaries ? From 
the days of * Oliver Twist ” to those of “ Our Mutual Friend,” 
he has repeatedly exposed, in words glowing with indignation, 
the shocking ill-usage of the friendless and unfortunate in 
those institutions which were intended for their relief and 
protection; yet he has never ventured to tell such tales 
as the newspapers have recently told, with all the stamp of 
authenticity. What wonder that poor Betty Higden, in Mr. 
Dickens’s last novel, should be the type of a large number of 
the suffering poor, and generally of the most deserving 
amongst them; that men and women should deliberately 
elect to die in gloomy cellars, or in ditches by the wayside, 
rather than appeal to that “charity ” which is only another 
name for dire oppression? That the fact is so is notorious; 
many an inquest has shown it with painful clearness. The 
unparalleled riches of England are accompanied by a frightful 
amount of utter poverty, which we have done our best to 
browbeat into silence, and to outrage into despairing sub- 
mission; and ever and anon it rises up against us—a menace 
in its very calmness. For these are things which cannot go 
on for ever without a day of retribution, They are the lurking 
dangers at the core of all great States which set their pro- 
sperity above their conscience; they are the rotten bases of a 
false superstructure, which, the more they are hidden out of 
sight, the more assuredly prepare the downfall they foreshadow. 
Such facts as have come forth in the inquiries at Rotherhithe, 
Paddington, and elsewhere, should make us mournfully silent 
in our national boastings; for there is probably no other 
civilized country on the face of the globe where such systematic 
cruelty is exercised towards those whom God has already so 
heavily afflicted with age, and sickness, and imbecility, and the 
weariness of existence from which the sunshine has gone out. 
The system at these institutions is to place the sick under 
the immediate care of other paupers who are not sick, but who 
are always old, generally brutal, and not unfrequently given 
to intoxication. To the uninitiated it may appear surprising 
that pauper nurses should be able to get drink; but the 
difficulty in a workhouse is in obtaining necessaries, not in pro- 
curing surreptitious drams, The nurses either thieve the 
stimulants intended for the patients, or lay out the occasional 
small sums given by friends. and visitors in quarterns of gin. 
Sometimes the patients themselves voluntarily yield up their 
wine or porter to their merciless attendants, in the hope of 
bribing them into more considerate conduct—a hope which, of 
course, is never fulfilled, for, under the influence of liquor, 
these pauper nurses often become almost insane in their ferocity. 
The paid nurses placed at the head of the others are powerless 
to prevent such atrocities, because they are not supported by 
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the higher authorities of the workhouses; and so the evil goes 
on from year to year unchecked. At both Rotherhithe 
and Paddington, the head nurses complained in vain; and 
at the latter, the head nurse was told by the matron 
that, if a certain woman who had been guilty of some 
excessive cruelty were removed, “they would get some one as 
bad, if not worse.” The same paid nurse, in giving her evi- 
dence the other day, said that, having complained of another 
matter equally disgraceful, “it appeared that every one 
knew of it.” Hereupon, Mr. Farnall “remarked that 
this was just his experience in respect of London work- 
houses. Everything might appear to be correct to his view, 
and nobody would have any complaints to make; but as soon 
as anything particular was brought to light, then it turned out 
that every one knew it.” The Commissioner afterwards 
enlarged upon this, and complained of having been unfairly 
blamed in the press for not discovering these iniquities. “ It 
was only justice to himself,” he said, “ to point out for the 
information of the public how utterly impossible it was for him, 
as Poor Law Inspector of the metropolis, to know what was 
going on in the workhouses if the paid officers or the inmates 
did not give him information. There was only one metro- 


| politan inspector, and he for some years had held that onerous 


and anxious office over workhouses in which there were at 
least 16,000 persons who rarely got out of bed; and if people 
would not give him a hint, how was he to detect what went 
on?” ‘This is to some extent true; yet we cannot think that 
it entirely exonerates Mr. Farnall. The cruelty of the pauper 
nurses to their patients would of course not go on in the pre- 
sence of the Poor-Law Inspector, and the tongues of the 
sufferers would probably be tied by fear of after consequences ; 
but many other matters might be at once detected by a very 
slight examination. The bad arrangements in the dormitories 
—the overcrowding—the huddling together of the infected 
and the pure, the insane and the sane, the dirty and 
the clean—the absence of common necessaries about a 
sick bed—the manifestly neglected condition of the patients, 
especially those with sores—and the general filth and want 
of proper ventilation ;—these are things which ought to 
be apparent even on a cursory visit, and we cannot understand 
how an officer like Mr. Farnall, who has always shown great 
zeal in the discharge of his duties, can have passed them over. 
He stated in his exculpatory speech that “ both he and the 
medical officers he referred to were satisfied with the general 
character of the Paddington wards.” ‘The wards themselves 
may have been all that is required; but it seems pretty clear 
from the evidence adduced at the inquiry that the management 
of them was bad in many respects. What may be elicited by 
a really painstaking investigation is shown in the letter which 
Mr. Ernest Hart has addressed to the J'imes on the condition of 
the Whitechapel workhouse. He and Mr. Farnall went, about 
a fortnight ago, over two of the sick wards of that building, and 
discovered a condition of things too shocking and nauseous 
for us even to glance at the details. The iniquity was glaringly 
obvious, and it is a scandal to all concerned in the manage- 
ment of the workhouse that it should have been suffered to 
exist a day. 

The chief blame undoubtedly rests with the guardians. They 
are the appointed protectors of the poor, and they shamefully 
betray or neglect their trust. Mrs. Parry, a lady visitor at the 
Paddington workhouse, said in her evidence :—“ She had asked 
the patients why they did not complain to the guardians, and 
the reply was that it was no use doing so, as the guardians 
would tell the master, and believe all he told them. She had 
one Good Friday brought some cross-buns into the house to 
give to the ablebodied women, and the master spoke to her as 
though she was a criminal, and, telling her that the guardians 
did not at all approve lady visitors, threatened to lock her out 
if she ‘didn’t mind.’” Lady Stephens, another lady visitor, 
spoke to similar effect ; and thus, through the selfish indifference 
of officials and guardians alike, a state of things is perpetuated 
in the very centre of our civilization which must make foreigners 
wonder if our religion is not all a decent mockery, and whether 
we possess the commonest sympathies of humankind. 





READING-PARTIES. 


Ir occurs to us at times to ask the question, What are all 
those young gentlemen doing whom in the course of the summer 
we met in various parts of the habitable world—some even 
occupying temporary positions in parts most unhabitable— 
whom, by unfailing signs, we knew to be the constituent elements 
of reading-parties ? It would be difficult to say how it is that, to 
the discriminating traveller, the reading-party peeps out from 
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under all shapes and colours of head gear, and cannot be hid 
by the most deceitful attire. Observation tells that in a large 
number of cases the fact of men being never seen to read 
founds a grave suspicion of their being members of a reading- 
party ; but even that rule is not universal, and the ordinary 
passing tourist hag not time to apply it over a sufficiently 
extended number of hours. Generally speaking, if a young 
fellow who is evidently a gentleman is seen hanging about in a 
picturesque locality, as if he had nothing at all to do for the 
present, betraying at the same time a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with local persons and things than a stranger might be 
supposed to possess, there is a tolerably fair presumption in 
favour of his having a coach and four or five fellow pupils 
somewhere at hand. 

The world outside is bound to suppose that there is some 
difference between the habits of a party reading for pass 
examinations, if such a party does anything so regular as have 
habits, and one bent on carrying off a share of the forthcoming 
first-class honours. Of the former class something may perhaps 
be learned from the results of the examination which follows 
most closely on the heels of the long vacation, the second 
previous examination of the University of Cambridge. 
giving to that examination its full style and title, there is no 
harm in suggesting that it is the examination better known as 
the “ post mortem little-go,” a playful allusion to the slaughter 
of examinees perpetrated in the earlier little-go in spring. 
From all parts of the earth within the limits attainable in the 
course of a two or three months’ tour, men flock to the post 
mortem, some having qualified for that appellation, others 
adventuring for the first time. The Alps give up, not without 





While | 


relief, the numerous handfuls of boys or “men” that have been | 


scouring their sides and tiring their echoes; from Italian lakes 
and Neapolitan brigands men come to the tradesmen of Cam- 
bridge and the banks of the Cam; from Scotch moors and 
Yorkshire stubbles to the watery fens; from prattling burns 


and swift sweeping rivers to the ditches at “the backs” and | 


the lazy roll of mingled sewerage and mud. 
to come to be plucked, 


And they seem 
at any rate, they are plucked. It 





would be a curious and a useful study to work out the | 


statistics of the plucked moiety, for such a proportion the 
unfortunates almost held this year. Whether on the average 
the reading-party, or the lone vicarage, or the gay country- 
house, or the deserted town, sends up the greater number of 
plucks, it would be well to know. There is room for specula- 
tion as to whether the Alpine Club is to any large extent 
responsible for the mischief by precept and example, by telling 
men how delightful a thing it is to have plenty of money and 
time and no cares, and to spend the summer at ice-altitudes, or 


by sending out robust and fascinating members to sweep the | 


hotels near the Yarger mountains of young men professing to 
read for their little-go, and carry them up to the top or as 
near it as failing muscles and turning stomach will go, in 
either case helping to make the term post mortem applicable to 
the next examination but one that their victims encounter. 
There can hardly be a jollier way of spending the summer 
vacation than this eminently respectable fashion of joining a 
reading-party. It means health of body and expansion of 
mind, whatever it may or may not mean as to actual teaching 
in the special line of study indicated in the original programme. 
But in order that the party may be a success, its minor and 
major constituents must be carefully selected. The coach 
must suit the team, and the team the coach. If the one is 
slow and the other are fast, or if the circumstances be reversed, 
insubordination and dissatisfaction result, The driver of the 
team must always be ready to put a clog upon the exuberance 
of his pupils, but he must not be a clog. Warm sympathies, 
and cool discrimination, and a firm hand, are essentials on the 
one side; on the other, ready acquiescence, and cheerful resig- 


nation of anti-reading plans when acall for more work is made. | 


And above all the team must pull together. Within certain 
limits they must have the same sorts of taste and pursuit. For 
instance, it is a great mistake to take out half a dozen men to 
Switzerland, three of whom are possessed by a mania for 


mountains, while the other three love a good table d’héte, and 
dress for dinner every day. 


In such a case there is always an | 


unsightly pulling away from the pole. The mountaineers long | 
for quarters, however rough, near snow mountains, and put on | 


an enervated sigh when they are condemned to a town life | 


for a day or two. The dining and dressing gentlemen can- 
not bear the upland valleys, where meat only comes once 
a week, and there is no cook and no one to dress for. 
They are sulky from the moment they leave the comfortable 
hotel in search of discomfort among the hills, to the moment 
when it is finally settled that they descend to the plain at 
once, The others are more robustly angry than idly sulky on 
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being dragged away from their beloved mountains to kick their 
heels in a blessed town. And between the two the poor coach 
has no peace, and from neither does he get much work. Three 
are always on the incapable list from sheer dissatisfaction ; and 
of the remaining three, two have generally over-eaten them- 
selves if the town faction is in the ascendant, or over-walked 
themselves if the hills have carried the day. It happens, too, 
sometimes, that the coach has strong tastes himself. He is, 
perhaps, a good mountaineer, fondly thinking to enjoy his 
favourite diversion, at the same time that he makes a little 
more than his expenses. He finds it a failure, ten to one. 
Hither his men can’t and won’t walk with him, because they 
are not up to it, or his conscience tells him that they can’t 
work with him because he is always off on grand courses. 
Unlike many other passions, the mania for climbing ice moun- 
tains absorbs the working morning, and the working evening 
too. The devotee must be off at dawn else the snow will be in 
bad condition when the slopes and fields are reached, and to 
make this possible he must go to bed early. Before he goes to 
bed there are arrangements to be made for the morrow, guides 
to talk to and tariffs to abuse, provisions to cut down and boots 
to grease, and a hundred little things quite sufficient to occupy 
all the energies and thoughts which a man has at his command 
after an evening table d’héte. And so a grand course means 
doing nothing but walk and climb on the day itself, nothing 
but prepare for it the day before, and nothing but rest from it 
and talk of it the day, or two days, or three days after, and five 
or six grand courses make a considerable hole in two months’ 
reading. 

And if the members of the party are not to some extent 
simultaneous in their fancies, another cause of neglect of work 
arises infallibly. One man cares for nothing but bathing ; 
another is mad about fishing; a third believes that the middle 
of the day was given to man for basking on the side of grassy 
hills; and yet another holds that only in the evening is it safe 
and right to take exercise out of doors in hot weather. It will 
be seen that these tastes require different parts of the day for 
their indulgence, and the unfortunate tutor finds one or other 
of his men always away, doing something which cannot be done 
at any other time. If he has a painter or a poet in his team, 
an inspiration or an effect will be sure to turn up just when 
work should be commenced. In these and other ways the 
hours and days and weeks pass by, and at the end of the 
vacation a goodly proportion of such tutors will give it as their 
experience that a reading-party on these terms is a mistake. 

The delight of a really successful and working reading-party 
it is impossible to paint too brightly. Mind and soul and body 
strengthen apace in the genial atmosphere, and a month or two 
so spent have been a great turning-point in many a valuable 
life. But as far as work goes, such successes are not so very 
numerous. ‘They are to be found more probably in a classical 
than in a mathematical course of study, and in Oxford rather 
than in Cambridge classics. This may be, in great measure, 
because so many Cambridge men reside in the University itself 
during the Long Vacation, for the sake of reading with 
stationary tutors, instead of being turned loose upon the 
world, as Oxford custom turns Oxford men. Experience seems 
to show that for sheer work there is nothing like this summer 
residence. There is nothing to draw men with irresistible 
attraction from their books, no mountains, no tempting 
streams, no cool suggestive woods, no attempt at fascination on 
the part of nature. The mill-horse is in his old shed, tramping 
round and round in the old groove, instead of kicking his 
heels in unaccustomed pastures and forgetting that he 
ever ground the wheel. But he is an unfettered mill- 
horse. He is free from the trammels of lectures, that device 
for cutting up a man’s morning, and there is no chapel- 
bell to rob him of “ the best half-hour of the day,” as some 
one has foolishly called the variable thirty minutes somewhere 
between seven and eight in the morning. He is not called off 
by “ eights,” or “ fours,” or “ pairs,” or “sculls,” for there is & 
cessation of racing, and indeed of rowing of all kinds, during 
the months given to the growth of duckweed and worse enemies 
to navigation. But of late a disturbing element has appeared, 
which bids fair to restore the lost balance, and make University 
residence now nearly as idle as reading with a party. The 
private and public lawns of colleges are given up to croquet; 
the most sacred precincts of the most obstinate conservatism 
have been successfully invaded, and the old walls and the 
demure trees look down upon strange spectacles, and preside 
over discussions on knotty points such as our fathers knew 
nothing of. Still, a man of robust character may face and over- 


| come the temptation to spend his day among balls and mallets, 


— 


and if he can, he will do more work so than by joining that most 
fascinating and often most futile of things, a reading-party. 
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DIS-ILLUSIONED. 


Ir is no less disagreeable than true that the world as it 
grows older is being cheated of its pleasantest delusions. 'T'o 
say nothing of those Arcadian schemes in which philosophers 
half believed, and which Coleridge and Wordsworth positively 
were on the point of testing on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
there are a thousand notions which have had their day and 
died, all partaking more or less of that portion of our nature, 
which hopes for more than it will ever get. The pet lands of 
romance are being daily blown upon by the dry east wind with 
which everything is ventilated. Even the Harem has not 
been spared, that Oriental and peculiar institution having 
lately disclosed itself in a vision of fat women exceeding upon 
roast mutton and sugar, drinking brandy in railway carriages, 
and not being particular to a shade where manners might be 
expected. We read of American savages wearing pilot-coats 
and billycock hats, instead of the simple tomahawk and a 
feather, which used to compose the airy costume of those 
natural noblemen. A traveller goes rather to upset wonders 
than to make new ones. We are painfully crucial; the gorilla 
was received with suspicion, and his promoter driven to 
desperation. Our ancestors would rejoice in a genuine bogy ; 
we must take the mystery from a scooped turnip, the white 
sheet, and the candle. Delusions are fading off with a rapidity 
that to us appears alarming. There is a decay, for instance, 
in Punch,—not the literary Punch, but Punch who beats his 
wife and proves a match for the enemy of mankind. We are 
afraid this arises from our children not believing in the reality 
of the puppet. Are not dolls going out? ‘There are no little 
girls now—there are little ladies, and they despise dolls. They 
are dis-illusioned on this head, and are not to be deceived— 
no, not even by the doll who can open and shut her eyes, being 
incited to the performance through the means of a string or a 
squeeze in the waist. For how long did we believe in the 
docility and instinct of the learned pig? The learned pigs 
are departing too. It is impossible not to regret our dis- 
illusioning with reference to the learned pig, who told your 
fortune, and knew his letters—there was a sort of irreverence 
in the notion of translating the accomplished swine into bacon. 
Where are the other Fair friends of our youth—the dwarfs, 
the giant, the fat boy who permitted his leg to be pinched, and 
the wax-works @ la Jarley, where Daniel in the lion’s-den 
could ke seen for a small additional charge? Lamb regretted 
the decay of beggars, but, in his time, the shows were still carried 
on, and there was yet room for some picturesque vagabondism. 
We are dis-illusioned, and won’t have those ingenious entertain- 
ments. And this revolution in taste is not confined to amuse- 
ments. We do not believe in Byron as our fathers did, nor 
that blasphemy and turned-down collars are conducive to 
poetry. In music, Mendelssohn has displaced the Italian 
writers, whose very names ate now forgotten, but whose tawdry 
works may be found mouldering in the lumber cupboard. What 
are we to think of the people who swore by Sir Joshua, and 
what would they think of a picture without atmosphere? Oars 
is, indeed, a quicker age; but there are some respects in which 
we find ourselves in the same plane with those who have gone 
before us. There are occasions on which we each in our turn 
must wait to be dis-illusioned, as they were. No teaching 
brings us prematurely to this knowledge; you may be warned 
by your father or by Horace, by Thackeray or by Juvenal, 
but, nevertheless, you insist on paying the old price for your 
experience. The sensation of being dis-illusioned of a hope 
which you have set your mind upon bringing to fruit, ought to 
be familiar, but it seldom is; there is, as it were, a mental 
amputation each time. The sorrows of love, the piping 
chick-a-biddyism of one-and-twenty, the absurd anticipations 
of that age, the loss of a friend, and the signing your name to 
a bill, are things which, often as they have been described, and 
often as the rising generation is cautioned about them, still recur 
and repeat themselves with little variation. If two men in the 
same sphere compare notes, they will find a wonderful similarity 
in life from fourteen to manhood. They have felt the tender 
passion, of course; and also, of course, felt it for a lady much 
older than themselves. She was to be the guiding star of their 
existences, and she married, and they neglected their waist- 
coats, for she didn’t marry them. They thought they would 
never recover the shock, and in a fortnight they not only 
recovered it, but had another fit of the like complaint, and this 
time more terribly in earnest. We need not reiterate the 
story. Our purpose is to draw the reader’s attention to one 
view of this strange prospect, for strange it is, the gregarious- 
ness of sentiment, so to speak, and the sheepish docility in 
which we, one after another, despite our rejection of Arcady, 
the dwarfs, and the dear old learned pigs, continue to run in 
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the same ancient grooves, and to the ancient terminus where 
so many solemn parcels are delivered. It is a wonder 
how completely we are the creatures of a curiosity which 
we could philosophically exhaust and satiate in the books 
which have come down to us, instead of troubling ourselves 
with an experiment the result of which has been foretold 
over and over again. “ There are,” writes Emerson, “ decep- 
tions of the senses, deceptions of the passions, and the structural 
beneficent illusions of sentiment and of the intellect. There is 
the illusion of love, which attributes to the beloved person all 
which that person shares with his or her family, sex, age, or 
condition, — nay, with the human mind itself. ‘Tis these 
which the lover loves, and Anna Matilda gets the credit of 
them.” Well, but after all, perhaps, he loves Anna Matilda a 
little on her own account ? Decidedly one reason why he 
attaches himself to her is because he supposes her to be diffe- 
rent from the rest of the world, and not because, as Mr. Emer- 
son says, she is a part of those surrounding her. Of a certainty 
he is brought to the period of dis-illusion when he begins to 
suspect with Mr. Weller that there is no use in calling a woman 
a Venus or an angel. But is he the better for the discovery? 
Mrs. Bluebeard would have been a happier wife for not opening 
the fatal closet. According as we feel the capacity for dis- 
belief enlarging, we ought to close our eyes to a great deal. 
Granted that the learned pig, for instance, is a humbug, 
and obtains his title under false pretences, would you not enjoy 
him the more if you could bring yourself to think him fit for 
an examination, say in the civil service? Your friend is a fool, 
but the less you recollect the fact, the more agreeable you will 
find his society. Your friend is a clever honest fellow, for 
whom you are inclined to do or to sacrifice anything; the tenor 
of your acquaintance flows evenly day by day, and your com- 
panionship is almost necessary to each other. Suddenly, an 
unaccountable circumstance, trivial in itself, but puzzling to 
you, arises. You know he has in a trifling way given you a 
slight, but hopes you haven’t made it out. Would it be wise 
for this occasion (and you must credit his motives among his 
good qualities, and why not this motive be also good, though 
the act stings somewhat ?) to cast offthe association altogether, 
and proclaim yourself dis-illusioned ? Here would be an example 
of petulance and small-mindedness unworthy of friendship, 
and such a difference as we describe is just the rift that a silly 
person would permit to widen. There is no mawkishness more 
disgusting than that of the “I never-loved-a-dear-gazelle ” 
order, and it is usually untrue. Our dis-illusioning is a process 
to be gone through as inevitably as the preliminary process 
of being born. Ready-made Solomons are nuisances, and are 
in point of truth, monsters. As the Arab saying prettily 
expresses it, “he who has never hunted, nor loved, nor 
trembled at the sound of music, nor sought after the perfume 
of flowers, do not say that he is a man—say that he is an 


- ass.” A person of this degree jogs through life, his panniers 


filled with matters of fact, and his mission being to assist 
in the costermongering department of society, for can he 
claim any higher office whose notions are pure or impure 
dross? Yet, when you meet him, be as Titania to Nick 
Bottom during the enchantment. One flash of the truth from 
a look of yours, one wrinkle of it from the corner of your 
mouth, one reflex’of it in the current of a conversation, and 
you have made an enemy for ever. Here again note how 
curiously he receives his dis-illusion. The poignancy of it is, 
because in his heart the poor donkey is really conscious of his 
nature, he has hid and put away the idea from him, and you, 
through sheer vanity, impertinence, or idleness, have exposed 
his hoof and the long ears. Besides, we might be dis-illusioned 
in turn ourselves. We have our weaknesses and foibles which 
people perhaps spare out of sheer compassion or charity. The 
temptation to uncover our neighbour’s nakedness is really— 
there is no other word to explain it better—devilish. ‘The 
secret of success is the suppression of this vice; for as few 
men have advanced by mere sarcasm, as by mere robbery. If 
you possess a latent power and gift of satire, there is a mode 
of using it; but don’t use it at all until you know how, or the 
chances are you sow serpents’ teeth, and will have to spend 
years extirpating the dragons. Those individuals are un- 
questionably the happiest who gaze on the sunny side, and 
who insist upon not being dis-illusioned as long as ever they 
can avoid it. It isa waste of money to sit grimly in a theatre 
unmoved by the jokes predetermined against the whole business, 
and utterly indifferent to the result. The children laugh, and 
people with smiles as fresh as those of children (whom you are 
under a solemn warning to imitate also) clap and applaud, 
while you, done up and dis-illusioned, reserve your attention for 
the ballet, and even find vanity and vexation in that. It is 





| cheaper to be amused easily ; and once more we stick up for the 
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learned pig, and Punch, the dwarf, the giant, and those other 
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pleasant delusions which may, by no great stretch of metaphor, 
be brought within the bearing of the curiosities. We shall yet 
be sorry for our wisdom, and at this moment there are coaches 
started, and an effort is being made to revive what De Quincey 
called the glory of motion. Though desiring the experiment 
every success, we fear it will not do. The Eglinton tournament 
should be a warning how old things dressed as new are liable 
to collapse. There is almost a sad air around, the attempt to 
go back half a century, but the predisposition is fatal to the 
sentiment. You lend yourself to a delusion with a willingness 
which deprives the delusion of half its pleasure. Still, as we 
have said, the notion of this coach is commendable, and is a 
protest against the increase of dis-illusioning. The world, how- 
ever, will not go back for our fancy, and we must fain keep up 
AS with it. Yet, we may put a stop on our incredulity, which, 
2 if properly done, may give the tone and freshness of youth to 
our minds, without its crudeness. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I am sure you will be glad to correct an error into which you 

have fallen unavoidably, as you have but transcribed it from the 

‘ “Trish Church Directory.” I therefore beg of you to state that “90” 

; ee gives the members of the Established Church in but one of the three 

; parishes which form the union of St. John’s, Newport, in the diocese 

of Cashel. My return, to the order of the House of Commons, in 1865, 

was “290"? members of the Chu ch in the three parishes of the 
union. 

As I am writing, I may as well, perhaps, add, that from the net 
income of my benefice should be deducted £150 a year, which I pay 
to my curate, but which has not been allowed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in taxing my benefice, and, therefore, does not appear 
; in their return, he not being licensed. 

Bis 144 i? Regretting that I should give you the trouble of correcting these 
ae 1 AIREY | Dae unavoidable errors, I am, your obedient Servant, 

: PE Joun M. Hirrernan, 
/ + Rector of the Union of St. John’s, Newport, 
PRT}. Diocese of Cashel. 


Hi: St. John’s Rectory, Newport, Tip., Ireland, 
i June 26, 1866. 
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be OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
i CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue University life of the academic year was brought to a 
close last week. The proceedings at the conferring of B.A. 
degrees, on the 16th, were conducted in almost total silence, 
there being very few men up, beyond the hundred and sixty or 
so who were admitted to degrees. ‘Towards the end of the 
ceremony, however, the galleries took heart and became vocal, 
and gave an unusual air of liveliness to the proceedings. It is 
to be regretted that the senseless interruptions of a few of the 
worse characters in the University have compelled the authori- 
ties, for some time past, to put a check upon the privileges of 
the undergraduates, for it seems that if we are not to have the 
rude interruptions, neither can we have the amusement which 
once so largely attended our saturnalia. 

The new regulations respecting the University sermons have 
now come into force, and last Sunday there was no sermon. 
The Grace stipulates that there shall be sermons throughout 
the months of July and August, but on no other Sunday 
between the end of the Easter Term and the commencement of 
the Michaelmas Term. It is understood that select preachers 
are to be appointed in courses for these two months, but there 
will probably be some difficulty in persuading preachers to 
come up for a week or two in the long vacation. There should, 
| however, be a considerable audience, inasmuch as a large 
number of men reside in Cambridge for reading purposes 
a 28 during the long, and Continental difficulties are likely to 
Wh increase the number this year. Some of the Colleges, on the 
| other hand, are showing signs of a desire to limit the numbers 
of their men resident in vacation, and there is little doubt that 
permission to reside has in recent years been rather too freely 
accorded, for the disciplinary machinery of the University is 
reduced to'total rest, and the action of individual college disci- 
pline is not, in many cases, more vigorous. If none but steady 
| ! reading-men wereallowed toreside, Cambridge in the longvacation 
would be a sort of Paradise of work, owing to the entire absence 
of distractions. 

The result of the University cricket-match is naturally a 
great disappointment, after the unexpected raising of our 
hopes by the first day’s play. Our only satisfaction is that 
the game was creditably contested, and nearly won. This 
event and the boat-race may be put pretty much on a par so 
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‘ ° 
far as our feelings respecting them are concerned, many good 


judges here still persisting that only the flurry into which the 


_ unlucky barge that has now become historical threw our men, 


| lost the race for the light blue. 


With all the other inter. 
University competitions of the year we have reason to be more 
y e 


| than satisfied, notably with the athletics, and as completely, 














though at a great distance as far as importance is concerned, 
with the rackets and billiards. 

The year that is now practically over has seen some changes 
and much important legislation. Dr. Whewell’s place is empty, 
as a representative man of the University, though his place as 
Master of Trinity is well filled by Professor Thompson. Dr. 
Clark’s retirement from the chair of Anatomy, after a service 
of great length and usefulness, has given us two new Professors, 
one of whom, Dr. Humphrey, had already won his spurs long 
before the place for which he was ready was ready for him; the 
other, Mr. Newton, has yet his spurs to win in great measure, but 
he has given indications enough of his power to win them. This 
is not a large amount of change for a chronicler to have to put on 
record. Few honorary degrees have been given since the 
academic year began, and of those few Mr. Samuel Baker’s 
M.A. degree is perhaps the most important, conferred on 
December 16th with the happy remark from the public orator,— 
Honor est a Nilo. The storm which was raised in other 
quarters respecting the need for University extension passed 
lightly over our heads, and no one has proposed to builda 
cheap college among us. The dire distress, which came to its 
culminating point this year, among the bread-and-butter eaters 
of Oxford, was scarcely felt here. One or two attempts 
were made to get up indignation against some collegiate 
arrangements, but they either broke down or were insignificant. 
One college went without its dinner in hall for a day, but it 
had the expense of dining elsewhere, and probably found its 
outside dinner less comfortable than that with which it had 
with scant dignity quarrelled. The complaints which appeared 
in the Times from “ A Member” and “ Another Member” of 
a small college did little more than afford to the world a proof 
that there are now more undergraduates than one at that 
college, and to the tutors an opportunity—which they promptly 
seized—of advertising the merits of their establishment. 

One of the chief events of the year was the discussion 
respecting the proposed American Lectureship at Cambridge, 
to be filled by gentlemen appointed by Howard College, 
Massachusetts. If the proposal were again brought forward, 
it would probably be negatived by a yet larger majority than 
before, when 105 against 75 rejected the dollars and gifts of 
Mr. H. Y. Thompson. It would have been a great credit to 
that gentleman to devote a considerable sum annually for the 
pure benefit and enlightenment of his University, but the 
ungrateful mother declined to put herself under an obligation 
to so young a son for so very doubtful a favour. The warmth 
of Professor Kingsley, and the coolness of Mr. Perowne, and 
the quotations of Mr. Long, of King’s, from the American 
slang dictionary, have not yet faded from the recollection of 
members of the Senate. 

Almost as excited were the discussions on Mr. Bouverie’s 
Bill for admitting Dissenters to Fellowships, and the conduct 
of the Council in endeavouring to burke the vote of the Senate 
will not soon be forgotten. Whatever may be said of the 
propriety of Mr. Bouverie’s measure, there can be no question 
of the impropriety of not allowing the Senate to decide 
whether they would petition against it or not. If the Council 
had chosen to persist, they could have carried their point and 
smothered the embryo petition, but a more wise spirit came 
upon them after a little reflection. 'Those who were in favour 
of the petition against the Bill were very indignant with the 
members who declared in the House that it represented the 
non-residents rather than the residents of the University, and 
the paper put forth by them in answer to this statement was a 
most telling rejoinder, showing that of the former petition in 
favour of a similar Bill, which had actually been contrasted 
with the present one by the friends of the Bill, a very large 
proportion of the signatures were those of non-resident Fellows, 
whereas of the hundred and seventy-nine who signed the recent 
petition not one was non-resident. 

A continual contest has been carried on about the University 
Sermons, to which allusion was made above. The proposal to 
give up the Long Vacation Sermons during the month of 
September was negatived in the October Term, to the great 
annoyance of the Council, thirty-two voting on each Bide, and 
a tie, by custom, losing the grace. Then a Syndicate was 
appointed to consider the question; and then their report was 

published, and discussed and opposed, and finally carried. The 
Library has been fruitful in discussions and contests, and the 
change in the capitation-tax is due entirely to the report of 
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the Library Syndicate. Hebrew, or rather Rabbinic and 
Talmudic literature, has been the subject of a warm dispute, and 
the appointment of a skilled Jew to the teachership, over the 
heads of numerous competent Hebrew scholars, was not carried 
without a severe battle. A very large number of the members 


of the Senate knew nothing about the difference in the require- | the greatest self-reliance short of what appears to have been an 


| imprudent line of attack. 


ments which would warrant the character of “ competent 
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give the victory, and that when at last the Austrians retired 
across the Mincio the French were wise enough not to molest their 
retreat. It is impossible, moreover, to read the brief accounts 
which have as yet reached us of the battle of Sunday last, with- 


_ out feeling that the Italian army was justified in entertaining 


knowledge” in Hebrew and Talmudic, and supposed that a | 


man who was noted as an excellent Hebrew scholar must be 
equal to teaching Talmudic. Dr. Schiller Szinessy’s appoint- 
ment will be a boon to a few advanced students among the 
older men of the University, and also to the Library, where 


good account. 

The protest of the Classical Examiners against the incon- 
venience of the room assigned for their examination in place 
of the Senate House, and the very extended discussion which 
the whole constitution of the Classical Tripos has undergone 
at the hands of the chief classical authorities of the University, 
has thoroughly ventilated that Tripos, and something will cer- 
tainly be done in the October term. Among all these changes 
one can only hope that no mistakes will be made or have been 
made, and that only such details as require change will be 
meddled with. 
for change’s sake, which is out of place in a sober University. 

The Chapel of St. John’s has risen from the ground to the 
roof, and shows now how beautiful it will eventually be. It 
will add a very striking feature to the views of Cambridge from 
a distance, and a closer inspection shows already unusual 
beauty in the details of the carving and exterior decoration. 
It is understood that the wooden canopy work of the interior 
will be extremely beautiful, and on the whole it is very evident 
that St. John’s will soon possess a chapel intermediate in 
beauty between King’s and the best of the Oxford chapels. 
The Hall of the College has been considerably increased in 
length, and will now bear comparison with any college hall. 
Those fastidious persons who are not satisfied with it declare 
that it is too much like a picture gallery, long and narrow, as 
compared with the majestic proportions of the Hall of Trinity. 

The year that has now come to its end has witnessed a 
larger entry than any on record. The matriculation has been 
540, as against 530 and 519 in the two previous years. 


If it is true, as has been said, that 
Austria has committed the defence of the Quadrilateral to her 
worst troops, that fact alone goes far to show the disadvantages 
under which an Italian army would labour in attacking troops 
who fought in the confidence that, let the worst come to the 


_ worst, they could retire within their fortresses, and defy anything 
his knowledge of Hebrew books has already been turned to | 


There is rising up a sort of passion for change | 


short of a lengthened and tedious siege. It is much to the 
honour of Italian courage that they selected such a field for 
their first exploit. But whether it will redound equally to the 
discretion of their generals is more than doubtful. Thus far itis 
certain, that they have opened the campaign for which they 
have panted so long with a defeat—glorious to their arms, it is 
true, but still a defeat. 

We left our readers last week at that point in our narrative 
at which declaration of war had been made by Italy against 
Austria. The declaration was forwarded on the morning of 
the 20th, by General Della Marmora—not by General Cialdini, 
as was stated in last week’s telegrams—to the Archduke 


| Albrecht, Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian Armies in 





Cambridge had an entry of 487 in 1845, at the time of the | 
Tractarian controversies in Oxford; but, with that exception, | 


the average for many years has not come near the present 
numbers. ’ 
382 matriculations. The course of theological controversies 
and of European wars and emigration manias can be easily 
traced in the University entries. 





THE WAR. 


THE BATTLE BEFORE VERONA. 


Never did an army take the field with more enthusiasm 
in its ranks, or amongst the people in whose cause it was 
equipped, than that Italian host which, under the King and 
La Marmora, crossed the Mincio on Saturday; and never did 
an army sustain a defeat more unexpected and disappointing, 
or with less loss of honour. It would be premature, as it 
would be ungenerous, to criticise severely a movement, which 
seems to have been determined upon without the caution 
so important in the opening of a campaign, as if nothing but 
ardour was required to confront successfully some of the 
strongest positions in the world, before which even the 
Emperor of the French, with an army flushed with successive 
victories, found it prudent to curtail his programme of an Italy 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic. What soldiers could do to 
overcome difficulties, no doubt the Italians who fought before 


The worst year was 1858, when the numbers fell to | 


| war appeared. 


Venetia. On the afternoon of the same day, when Baron 
Ricasoli rose in his place in the Chamber and announced that 
the Government had declared war against Austria, “ the burst 
of cheering,” writes an eye-witness, “ was perfectly tremendous 
—unequalled, I think I may truly say, in my experience of 
similar demonstrations in Italy.” The Baron had to pause to 
allow the enthusiasm of the Chamber and the spectators—who 
in Italy are permitted to join in its plaudits—to expend itself. 
Equally wild was the excitement when he said that the King 
was going to place himself at the head of the army ; when he 
alluded to the failure of negotiations for a conference, and the 
determination of the Italian Government in consequence of that 
failure to resume its liberty of action and complete the work 
interrupted by the Treaty of Villafranca; and when, in reading the 
King’s proclamation to the Italians, he came to the words, “ I 
feel at the bottom of my heart the conviction that this time I 
shall fully accomplish the vow made upon the tomb of my 
magnanimous father.” At all these passages “the enthusiasm 
knew no bounds ;” and the Chamber did not separate without 
resolving that a deputation should proceed on the morrow to 
the railway station whence the King was to depart for the 
seat of war, to offer him its best wishes. ; 
So much for the Chamber. When it was known that the 
King would leave Florence on the following morning, the 
excitement amongst the populace was marked, and it culmi- 
nated when, in the course of the evening, the proclamation of 
“People,” writes the correspondent of the 
Standard, “shook hands with any one of whom they had the 
slightest knowledge, and the warmest congratulations were 


| exchanged; flags waved in all the streets, and Florence was 


quite dressed as for a féte.” On the morning of the 21st, the 
streets before four o’clock were full of people hurrying to occupy 
every point along the route the King would take, that they 
might witness his departure. The crowd was dense, but orderly 
and quiet. “The King,” writes the Times correspondent, 
“was extremely well received, with waving of handkerchiefs 
from the windows, and many cries of “ Viva il Ré!” His 
Majesty was in an open carriage with three of his generals, 
they in full costume, with cocked hats and plumes, the King 


_in undress general’s uniform and a blue képi. ‘“ He seemed, 


Verona on Sunday last did. Apart from the eagerness to give | 


loose to their long pent-up desire to complete the work of 
Italian unity by the conquest of Venetia, the day the King 
had fixed upon for the opening of the struggle was the 
anniversary of the battle of Solferino.—a day which might 
well inspire them, and seem propitious for renewing the work 
which was broken off after that victory. Seven years of 
preparation since then, the addition of the middle and south 
of Italy to Sardinia and Lombardy, the pride in its strength 
which a young nation naturally feels, and the immense 
expansion of its resources and increase of its army, would go 
far to make them forgetful of the facts that the battle of 
Solferino was not won by Italian troops, that even with France 
for an ally it was long doubtful to which side Fortune would 





like his subjects, in great good-humour, and nodded and waved 
his hand as he went on,” writes the Standard correspondent, 
who, by the way, has not a high opinion of the Italian capacity 
for cheering. Their attempt at this sort of demonstration he 
calls “ very feeble,” and he would venture to say that one-tenth 
of the number of English would make a far greater noise. “ As 
the cortége came down the street it was the clapping of the 
hands of those at the windows, and of those in the street who 
could find room to clap their hands, that we heard long before 
we could hear the cries of “ Viva il Ré!” 

It is not a matter for surprise that Victor Emmanuel, with 
a people so enthusiastic at his back, and possessing all the 
qualities of a soldier, with probably but few of those of a general, 
should declare in his despatch to the President of the Council 
that “ the battle of the 24th was neither lost nor won.” There 
cannot, however, be any doubt that it was a defeat. According 
to the King’s despatch to Baron Ricasoli, dated the 22nd inst., 
Friday week, he and General La Marmora had inspected the 
Mincio, and it was his intention to cross the river on the 
following morning with ten divisions. On Saturday, Austrian 
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Mincio that morning near Goito unopposed, and were ad- 
vancing slowly to Roverbella; and at two in the afternoon the 
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Another portion of the Italian army, advancing upon the 
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short cannonade from the outer forts of that stronghold; 
while the garrison of Mantua made a sortie upon the Italian 
corps of observation at Crrtatone, repelled it, and took several 
prisoners. So Saturday passed away, the Austrians judging 
from preparations that were going on upon the Lower Po that 
Cialdini would cross that river during the night near Polesella. 
He was subsequently reported to have done so, but the state- 
tT | ment is incorrect. ' 

Tairt-) Ga On the following morning (Sunday) the battle was com- 
Aids |e menced by the Italians, and raged throughout the day until 
| five in the afternoon. According to the Archduke Albrecht’s 
account of it, the Austrian army debouched at daybreak from 
Verona, occupied the heights of San Giustina, Sona, and 
Somma-Campagna, and attacked, with a change of front 
Fi towards the south, the enemy’s columns which were advancing 
i uf on the line of Salionze to Somma-Campagna in considerable 
ar tt eika . ees force, with much artillery. The Austrians repulsed the enemy 
; : at all points, after a very severe and bloody struggle. They 
Re carried Montevento by assault, and Custozza at the close of the 
; engagement at five p.m. “ All the troops,’ we quote the 
Stihl) Archduke’s telegram, “fought with extraordinary bravery. 
They captured several guns, and about 2,000 prisoners, and are 
animated by the best spirit.” In another telegram he says— 
The Imperial troops have repulsed the enemy at all points, 
: after a hot fight, not without considerable losses.” And ina 
TA third telegram he says that “the enemy appears to have 
ae Fh brought all his troops in succession under fire.” 

The Italian telegraphic accounts give much the same view 
of the day’s fighting. They describe it as “‘a desperate 
engagement,” which lasted “almost the whole day.” The 
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between Peschiera and Verona, “ did not succeed in the 
attack.” 
deliver the first corps from the assault it had to sustain 
against an overwhelming force.” 
the Austrian position near Peschiera; the Cerale divis on 


“The engagement was prolonged, and the definitive result not 
unfavourable, the Italian corps having maintained their 
positions.” ‘This appears to be in direct contradiction to the 
Austrian account that the Italians were repulsed at all points, 
and is certainly not to be reconciled with the fact, of which 
there is no doubt, that after the battle, and on the evening of 
the same day, the Italian army recrossed the Mincio. But it 
seems to be explained by the Italian telegrams of Monday, 
which state that in the evening “the Royal troops still 
occupied Goito, Volta, Cavriana, and Solferino ;” the positions 
on the right bank of the Mincio, from which they had started 
in the morning on their unsuccessful and ill-advised expedition. 
We may here mention that the Italians, as do the Austrians, 
admit having sustained great losses. Prince Amadeus, General 
Cerale, and others, were more or less seriously wounded, and 
General Villarey was killed. It is expected, however, that 
General Cerale will recover, and Prince Amadeus has written 
to his sister, the Princess Clothilde, to say that he will be able 
shortly to rejoin the army. Here, also, we may state that 600 
Austrian prisoners, officers and soldiers, were captured and sent 
to Milan ; and that a Brescia telegram, dated the 25th (Monday), 
says that on that day an engagement took place between the 
Italian volunteers and the Austrians, between the bridge of 
1h Caffaro and Lodrone, in which, while the Austrians were 

| repulsed, leaving several killed and wounded, the volunteers 
had no losses. 

In the Vienna letter in Thursday's Times some telegrams 





to Mr. Reuter. One is dated “ Verona, June 24, 2 
noon,” and says, “Great battle; both wings of the enemy 
already repulsed. Every chance of complete victory.” How 
far this may conflict with the statement in the Italian tele- 
gram dated the day following, and which states that the 
Italian positions “were captured and re-captured during the 
fight,” we have no means of judging, and much of course would 
depend on the varying fortunes of each hour. But here is a 
telegram sent by the chief of the Aystrian field telegraph to 
the general director of the Austrian telegraph department, and 
dated, “ Sona, June 24, 6.40 p.m.,” which gives us some glimpses 
of the field of battle. He says :—* From the heights of Sona, 
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outposts announced that the Italian army had passed the | 


Austrian Pulz Brigade reached the outlying forts of Verona, | 


without loss, having been pushed back by a greatly superior | of Italian prisoners and wounded were brought, by way of 


force of Italian cavalry, which, however, did not charge. | 


banks of the Mincio towards Peschiera, were repulsed by a | 


first army corps, which was intended to occupy positions | 
The second and third army corps “ were unable to | 
The first corps attacked | 


suffered very heavy losses, and General Cerale was wounded. | 


are given which add somewhat to the brief details we owe | 
after- | 
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where our head-quarters are, I see that the battle is now (three. 
quarters after five) raging fiercely. ‘Towards six the tumult 
decreases, and the Italians seem to have been driven back on 
Valeggio. Inthe course of the forenoon several detachments 


Sona, to Verona. Some came by rail, others were on foot. A 
train has been sent to Castelnuovo, near Peschiera, to fetch 
the wounded and prisoners. The battle began early in the 
morning at Sona. For a quarter of an hour there was some 
sharp fighting at Villafranca, and on the heights named 
Valeggio. Our troops behaved wonderfully well. We are 
about to advance from Sona to Zerbare, a village to the west 
of Somma-Campagna.” Another telegram, dated 24th June, 
10.40, from the Archduke Albrecht to the Emperor, states that 
the Austrian troops had been on foot since three in the morning, 
and proceeds thus:—* As it now appears, the King, who thought 
we were behind the Adige was on his way to Albaretto, a 
village a few miles to the east of Castelnuovo, with the three 
corps of the Mincio army and his reserve artillery.” A still 
later telegram on the same day more clearly defines the scene 
of the battle. The Austrians, debouching from Verona, took 
possession, as we have said above, of the heights of San 
Giustina, Sona, and Somma-Campagna. These heights lie 
between Peschiera and Verona, and protect the railroad and 
the high roads between those strongholds. ‘The Imperial 
army, wheeling towards the south, attacked the enemy’s 
columns, wh‘ch were in possession of the heights between 
Salionze and Somma-Campagna, and “ were in great force, 
more particularly in artillery.” “ After a fierce engagement 
he was repulsed on all sides, and suffered considerable loss. 
Towards the close of the action Custozza was taken by storm, 
and I therefore call it the ‘ Battle of Custozza.’” 

With the curt and detached intelligence, from which we have 
to form our narrative of this battle, it will necessarily, except 
in its few main features, be incomplete. But as the Emperor 


of the French—who is incessantly urged by Prince Napoleon 


and the Italian ambassador at Paris to side at once with the 
Italians—no doubt watches the movements of the hostile armies 
in the North of Italy with the deepest interest and with a 
perfect knowledge of the ground on which they have fought, it 
may be well to quote here the account of the battle of Sunday 
last, given by the Moniteur du Soir on Monday :—* The 
Italian army, commanded by King Victor Emmanuel, effected 
its passage to the left bank of the Mincio by Valeggio and 
Goito, having on its left the fortress of Peschiera, and it 
marched forward at once. The left wing (first corps) was to 
have occupied the positions between Peschiera and Verona, so 
as to protect the forward march of the second and third corps. 
But the first corps not being sufficiently strong, was thrown 
back upon the centre of the army, which at the same time 
was attacked by the Austrians making a sortie from Verona. 
The latter, after following the line from Verona to 
Mantua towards the south, in which direction the Italian 
army appeared to be moving, changed front to meet 
the King’s troops, and offered them battle on June 24, the 
anniversary of Solferino. The news of the result, hitherto 
received, is very confused. In any case the struggle seems to 
have been very severe. A part of the Italian troops was forced 
to retire before the shock of the enemy, and it is even said 
that two divisions have recrossed the Mincio. The battle 





_ appears to have been particularly hot near Custozza, a small 


town between Valeggio and Villafranca towards the north, and 
which was ultimately left in the hands of the Austrians. The 
latter have taken several prisoners and some guns. It would 
seem, however, that the bulk of the Italian army has main- 
tained its positions on the left bank of the Mincio. King 
Victor Emmanuel’s troops behaved extremely well, according 
to all the information received, and their officers set an example 
of bravery. Several Generals and the King’s son Amadeus 
were wounded. The Austrians, who a few days since occupied 


| the passes of the Stelvio, leading to the Tyrol and Lombardy, 


were preparing a movement in that direction, with the object of 
attacking the Italian army in the rear, and which, if the latter 
should be definitively repulsed across the Mincio, would cause 
it most serions embarrassment.” That the Italian army found 
itself under the necessity of recrossing the Mincio was known 
after the above was written. 

That the Italians in their first effort to arrest Venetia from 
the Austrians have met with a decided reverse it would be idle 
to deny. They have committed, in a more egregious manner, 
the mistake by which the Prussians have precipitated them- 
selyes on the Austrian position in Bohemia. For the Prussians, 
there was a possibility of success. The advantage they de- 
rived from their needle-gun was very great, and probably 
inspired them with more confidence than could safely be based 
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on that admirable invention. But the Italians had no such 
advantages; and so rash was the expedition that it is not 
easy to see what hope, beyond that inspired by a deep and 
abounding enthusiasm, they could cherish of making it 
successful. As yet we do not know what aid the Austrians 
had from their strongholds and redoubts in the battle of 
Sunday last; nor is it at all clear that the Italians were not 
outnumbered. But if they had to struggle against a superior 
force and an enormously superior position, the generals who 
placed them under such disadvantages have not acted wisely. 





DEFEAT OF THE PRUSSIANS. 


On Sunday the Austrians were victorious in Venetia. On 
Monday, Field-Marshal Benedek, in the name of the Northern 
Army, telegraphed thanks to the Archduke Albrecht and the 
Army of the South, for their victory at Custozza. His Im- 
perial Highness the Archduke returned thanks to the Northern 
Army for its congratulations, and hoped soon to be able to 
reciprocate them. The opportunity of doing so was not long 
in coming. On Wednesday, after a battle of eight hours’ 
duration, fought in the north-east of Bohemia, the Austrian 
eagle was again victorious, 

Marshal Benedek has thus, so far, dissipated whatever doubt 
of his ability may have been raised by his inaction. The 
result has shown how well-judged was his policy; but there is 
no doubt that one of its effects was to disappoint the friends of 
the Southern Germanic Power, who could not understand 
what advantage, very great as the event has proved, was to 
be gained by letting Prussia have everything her own way. 
Beyond two or three skirmishes between Austrian and 
Prussian patrols there had been no engagement of the hostile 
troops in Germany, and the battle which, when we last 
wrote, seemed imminent near Frankfort has yet to be fought. 
Prussia did as she pleased. Without firing a shot, she 
possessed herself of Hanover, of Hesse Cassel, and of Saxony, 
with the exception of the maiden fortress of Kénigstein on 
the Elbe, which is held by a Saxon garrison, and is hardly 
worth the trouble it would take to reduce it. Oldenburg, 
Anhalt, the two Mecklenburgs, Schwartzburg, Coburg, Alten- 
burg, Waldeck, and Detmold, have withdrawn from the Con- 
federation, and thrown in their lot with Prussia, who virtually 
commands the entire north of Germany. On the other hand, 
the Grand-Duke of Baden has joined Austria, and the Federal 
army was on Friday week augmented by 17,000 Wurtembergers. 
Bavarians, and Hessians, and occupied Friedberg and Giessen, 
But Austria, while her rival was quietly absorbing State after 
State, did nothing. It would appear, however, that after the 
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battalions of many of their regiments had been conveyed to 
Bohemia. Impatient of delay upon their part, the Prus- 
sians, towards the close of last week, crossed the Austrian 
frontier at various points, and penetrated some ten miles into 
Bohemia, where they paused, resolving to wait for reinforce- 
ments. On the morning of the 24th (Sunday last) one column 
of the first or Saxon army was encamped near the manufac- 
turing city of Reichenberg, on the Zittau-Turnan line, They 


| found the country evacuated as far south as Liebenau, but a 








first flush of their success, the Prussians began to suspect this | 


mysterious repose on the part of their adversary, and resolved | 


to change their plan of operations. When they first invaded 
the territory of the Confederates who had sided with Austria, 
they extended their line from Coblentz and the walls of Ehren- 
breitstein, through Saxony, to Lower Silesia, their object being 
apparently to secure all they had gained. It never occurred 
to them that Austria would have allowed them to spread them- 
selves over the territories they coveted without molestation; and 
when, by rapid marches, they had succeeded in doing so, and 
yet no Austrian army appeared, they determined, whether 
for this reason or not we cannot say, on changing their plan 
of operations. The right wing was considerably reduced, and 
moved towards the centre, which is under Prince Frederick 
Charles, cousin of the Crown Prince, probably to make up to 
him for the loss of the powerful reinforcements he had found it 
necessary to send, together with a part of the Guard corps 
@armée, to the left wing in Silesia, which is under the com- 
mand of the Crown Prince. Thus the Prussian generals 
evacuated Electoral Hesse, and the Prussian army occupied a 
new line from Erfurt to Breslau, supporting its rear-guard by 
the formidable position of Pirna. This movement reduced the 
Prussian line, and concentrated it in the direction of Silesia, 
where the Austrian attack was expected. Moreover it enabled 
the Prussians to keep in check the Bavarian army, which 
occupies the Maine from Aschaffenburg to Bayreuth in the 
north-eastern part of Bavaria, and forms the left of the 
Austro-Federal army, as well as the troops in Austrian Silesia, 
which forms the right wing. é 
One of the earliest consequences of this change of operations 
upon the part of Prussia was her determination, as the Aus- 
trians would not come to her, to go to the Austrians. The latter 
had, indeed, made a feint of entering Silesia, and had repeat- 
edly crossed the Prussian frontier, but without proceeding any 
distance into the interior ; though, it is said, so eager were the 
Austrians to try conclusions with Prussia, that the depot 


strong Austrian force was reported to be stationed at Turnau, 
the junction of the northern railways. Other detachments of 
the first army crossed the frontier further east, and had reached 
Friedland, Neustadt, and other places in the north-eastern 
extremity of Bohemia. Meanwhile, the Silesian army, under 
the Crown Prince, had advanced, and on Saturday last 
occupied the towns of Friedberg and Zuckmantel, in the 
northern district of Austrian Silesia. All this time the greatest 


; mystery prevailed as to the plans and movements of General 


Benedek. Even the conductors of the army provisions, it is 
said, were never made acquainted with the direction in which they 
were to proceed until they were on their way. Some surmised that 
General Benedek was waiting before attempting a great move- 
ment in the east, for the Bavarian troops and others (7th and 8th 
corps of the Federal Army), who have been forming on the line of 
the Maine, to be perfectly prepared to act simultaneously. Time 
was necessary for this purpose, inasmuch as these troops belong 
to different countries, and have not been trained to strategic 
movements. ‘The Bavarians, as we have stated, hold the line 
of the Maine from Bayreuth to Aschaffensburg, stretching on 
their right to the Austrians in Bohemia, and on their left to 
the Federals under Prince Alexander of Hesse, who are massed 
round Frankfort and occupy Friedberg and Giessen. Were 
Benedek to penetrate into Silesia from the east, and turn the 
left of the Prussian army, while the Bavarians and Federals, 
coming up from the west through Thuringia, turned its right, 
Berlin would by this double movement be threatened, and the 
Prussian army compelled to evacuate Saxony. 

On the morning of the 27th the Benedek mystery was 
solved. The Marshal had chosen the ground on which he 
would fight his first battle if Prussia would give him the chance, 
and Prussia did give him the chance. Asyet, the details of 
the battle which was fought on that day are exceedingly 
meagre; but we know that the locality was favourable to the 
Austrians, and was admirably chosen, both on account of its 
natural features, and because all the railways of Bohemia have 
been so constructed as to facilitate the rapid concentration of a 
considerable force in any direction menaced by an invader. 
“One line,” writes the Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
“cutting across the central parts of the kingdom, follows the 
course of the Moldau and Elbe from Prague to Dresden. 
Another line, parallel to this as well as to the Prussian 
frontier, connects Reichenberg and Josephstadt; while both 
linescommunicate with each otherby twotransverselinesrunning 
from Pardubitz to Josephstadt, and from Tarnau to Kralitz.” 
Moreover, the ground is a continuous succession of hill and 
valley, full of ravines, and eminently adapted for the action of 
small detachments operating on the flank and rear of an 
enemy; while the people have an inveterate hostility to all 
Germans, but particularly to Prussians. “Into such 
dangerous ground,” says the same writer, “the Prussian 
columns are now” (his letter is dated the 25th) “ feeling their 
way from two sides. If they advance, they will soon fall in 
with the enemy lying in wait for them on his chosen 
battle-fields. The left wing of the Austrians is disposed 
between ‘Tdplitz, the famous watering-place, and the 
Elbe. Directly south of Reichenberg the centre is supposed 
to find itself encamped near Turnau, Lomnitz, and Miinchen- 
griitz; while the right wing, beginning at Hohenstadt, in 
Moravia, stretches all the way to Oswiecin (Auschwitz) and 
Szczakow, on the Galician borders. Until within a few days 
ago strong detachments of the right wing were at Ostran, 
Oderberg, and Oswiecin, at which latter place and Cracow 
20,000 men could be concentrated in an hour; but these, it 
seems, have now been sent to the west to be employed against 
the First or Saxon army of the Prussians in North-eastern 
Bohemia.” It is clear from this fact, read by the light of what 
followed, that Marshal Benedek thoroughly understood the 
requirements of his position and the intentions of the enemy. 

From the meagre information which has reached us at the 
time we write, it appears that two encounters of magnitude have 
taken place this week between the First or Saxon army, under 
the command of Prince Frederick Charles, and the Austrians, 
under Benedek. The first occurred on the 26th inst. (Tuesday), 
at Pocloc, a place a little to the east of Turnau. It is described 
as an action “ of avery spirited character,” lasting till midnight, 
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and resulting successfully for the Prussians, who took 7 
Austrian officers and 500 men prisoners; losing on their side 
2 officers killed and 7 wounded, besides 115 privates killed and 
wounded. The troops engaged were the Prussian division 
under General Von Horn, and the Austrian brigade under 
General Potschappel. Of the relative strength of these forces 
the telegrams, which are all from Prussian sources, give us no 
estimate. 





From the same source we learn that the Prussian | 


Dragoons have taken at Aicha, in Bohemia, several prisoners | ‘ L ‘sion ; 
rd | interesting thing now to be said about this picture is the little 


belonging to the 34th (King of Prussia’s) Regiment of Austrian 
Infantry. What connection this exploit may have had with 
the action at Pocloc, we cannot say. 


But it was on the 27th (Wednesday) that by far the greater of | 


the two encounters came off. The one at Pocloc the Prussian 
telegrams call an “ engagement,” while that of the day following 
they term “ animportant battle.” It commenced at Trautenan, 
in Bohemia, where the first Prussian army corps attacked the 
Austrians at eleven in the morning. Cavalry and artillery 
were principally engaged, but the Prussian telegrams relate 
the history of the battle only up to three o’clock, when they 
leave it “ still in progress.” Up to that time the Prussians 
appear to have prevailed. They had taken three flags and many 
prisoners, and had driven the Austrians back from near Skalicz 
to Jaromirz, which is between Skalicz and Josephstadt. The 
Austrians would appear, however, to have driven the Prussians 
back again to Skalicz; for near that place, according to an 
Austrian telegram, “cavalry took part in the action, and the 
Prussians were repulsed.” This telegram states that the 
battle commenced at ten in the morning, from which hour a 
continued fire of artillery was kept up by the Austrian and 
Prussian forces who advanced upon the Austrians from Neustadt 
and Nachod. By six in the evening “the Prussians were 
beaten and in full retreat, leaving their dead and wounded on 
the field.” It is to be observed that the Austrian telegrams 
make no mention of the Imperial troops being driven back, 
One, dated Vienna, June 28, says—* It is officially announced 
that in the battle near Skalicz yesterday the Prussians lost 
many prisoners and 18 guns;” and it goes on to say that “ after 
the battle, a Prussian major proceeded to the quarters of 
Marshal Benedek, under protection of a flag of truce, to solicit 
an armistice,” but that “ the demand was refused.” ‘To com- 
plete our record of the war in Germany up to the time when 
we go to press, it is only necessary to add, that on the evening 
of the 27th, the Prussians made a fresh attack upon Oswiencin 
(Auschwitz), in Galicia, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 
Thus the first clash of arms, both in Venetia and in Ger- 
many, has resulted successfully for the Austrians ; but, if the 
telegram we have above mentioned is correct, with a very 
different effect upon the defeated armies. That of Prussia 


sends in a flag of truce and sues for an armistice, while the | 
8 et a? oe et oe purpose of rocks and stones, or broken ground. On the other 


King of Italy writes to his Prime Minister :—‘ The battle of 
the 24th was neither lost nor won. I have ordered the con- 
centration of all our forces to resume the campaign. ‘The loss 
sustained by the enemy was immense. Our army is in excellent 
spirits, and is anxious to be led to battle.” 





The greatest uncertainty has prevailed as to the fate of the 
Hanoverian troops, and all sorts of reports have been current 
with regard to them. ‘They have surrendered; they have 
escaped; they have sent their commander to Gotha to arrange 
terms of capitulation to Prussia; they have joined the Bavarian 
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troops; they have arrived at Heiligenstadt in Prussian Saxony | 


with the King, the Crown Prince, three millions of thalers, and 
six rifled cannon, and have demanded a free passage; they 
have occupied Mulhausen, and destroyed the telegraphic wires ; 
they have retreated from Langensalza to Wiindersleben in 
order to avoid the Prussians posted between Erfurt and 
Kreuzburg, upon leaving which a Prussian battalion of the 


4th Infantry Regiment of the Guards arrived at Weimar by | «a Breezy Day on the English Coast” (128),as an admirable example 


rail and marched to Ellersberg against them, believing that 
they were without ammunition. Such were the rumours up to 


Thursday night. We shall learn the truth by-and-by. 








FINE ARTS. 


__ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A xast look at the Academy Exhibition is very different from 
the first glance. At the first blush everything iooks bright and 
promising, but after we have searched into the pictures and dis- 
counted the sterling value of each, we turn away without any very 
strong desire to see them again. Those that do attract, and make 
us leave them with regret, are, strange to say, not those which, at 
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the first look, appeared so enticing. The little figure of Thetis, 
for example, by Mr. Watts, at first seeming almost feeble amidst 
the blaze of bright colours, now stands out in its simple colouring 
and old-masterlike style as one of the few works emanating from a 
true artist spirit without any regard to popular taste. On the 
other hand, the “Lady Godiva” of our eminent popular painter 
is now scarcely endurable. We regarded it at first with some 
indulgence and toleration, but the more we think of how the sub- 
ject might have been treated, the less are we disposed to tolerate 
such a very commonplace and unpoetic version of it. The most 


story that has got abroad about its studio history. It is said that 
the painter began it many years ago as a pet subject of his own, 
that he tired of it, and that it was turned into the limbo of good 
intentions, face to the wall; it was redeemed at the entreaty of 
the late Mr. Wynn Ellis, who induced Landseer to place it once 
more on the easel, with a promise from him to paint his own 
portrait in the picture as Peeping Tom. Mr. Ellis died before the 
picture was finished ; but it would appear the great artist has kept 
his word by disguising his own features in the screwed-up face of 
the nurse, who is looking out of the corner of her eyes. We must 
leave our readers to judge for themselves of the likeness, and if the 
story is not true, it is at least as the Italians apologize for such 
legends—“ ben trovato.” To return, however, to the Exhibition ; 
Mr. Goodall’s “ Hagar and Ishmael” and Mr. O’Neil’s “ Deathbed 
of Raphael” are pictures that lose their influence, and this chiefly 
by the thoroughly orthodox, not to say commonplace, nature 
of these works. The merit is undeniable, but it is of the common 
order, whereas in pictures like those of Mr. Watts, Mr. Armitage, 
and Mr. Leighton, we are impressed with the creative power of 
the work. The main fault in Mr. Leighton’s picture of the “Syra- 
cusan Brides,” which becomes more obvious on repeated notice, is 
in the want of variety in the figures ; the same model has been 
taken for all. Mr. Yeame’s picture, on the other hand, is a satis- 
factory example of a young painter succeeding in giving the greatest 
variety of character to his figures. These pictures which we have 
recurred to will be pretty generally admitted to be those only that 
will be remembered with anything like genuine satisfaction. 

We have, however, yet to notice some works in landscape and 
portraiture which form such an important staple of our art-produce 
every year. The landscapes this year are certainly by no means 
striking, although there are two or three which, as the work of 
young painters, give promise of better things for our school. If, 
however, we were to take, as a standard, landscapes which are 
excluded from the Academy, such as those of Mr. Maccallum, 
recently noticed, or the fine work of Mr. Bierstadt, a view in the 
Rocky Mountains, exhibited at Mr. M‘Clean’s Gallery, it would 
be to compare the landscape art at the Academy with something 
altogether beyond its scope. Those landscapes in the Exhibition 
which represent that branch of art as followed by the Academicians 
are in opposite direction, and with precisely opposite aims, equally 
contemptible. Mr. Lee, R.A., paints pictures which are the old 
conventional productions of sleek well-fed trees, bending prettily 
over rippling streams, with the drawing-master’s mill and a farm- 
house on the banks, the blue sky above, and the lumps of paint 
which are splashed or shovelled on to the foreground to answer 


hand, Mr. Redgrave makes, as he supposes, a study of every leaf 
upon the tree, and every weed upon the ground, trying in vain to 
add a rustic charm to his pictures by figures which tell us that 
this is “the woodman’s dinner,” and the other is “ the doomed 
tree,” while the whole work is absolute child’s-play so far as any 
true natural representation is concerned. It is, indeed, the same 
attempt to paint every minute detail with exact imitation that 
we see in Mr. Maccallum’s work, but with the important difference 
that the artist does not possess the faculty at hand to do it. It is 
hard to say which is the most pitiable, the capable painter who 
nauseates us with his glib conventialities, or the incapable one who 
offends us with his heaps of false imitations of trivial detail. Even 
when this superabundance of detail is perfectly given, as in Mr. 
Leader’s pictures (182), “The Close of Summer”—a brilliant 


_ August afternoon by the river side; or (573) ‘‘A Fine Day in 


Autumn, North Wales,” the impression is less vivid and not so 
poetic as when the painter has endeavoured to express what he felt 
rather than to imitate what he saw. Mr. John Brett, in a view of 
Capri (479), by this principle of minute imitation, contrives to rob the 
beautiful scenery of all the charm it possesses in the sense of 
broad expanse of sunlight given by the resplendent surface of the 
sea and the sky. We should point to Mr. Creswick’s fine landscape, 


of the amount of detail that is required to complete the suggestive 


| truth of a picture. 


Mr. Vicat Cole, with the coarser assertion of the principle of 
direct imitation, repeats his favourite subject of harvest fields in the 
pictures (185), “‘Summer’s Green Gown,” and in (403), “ Evening 
Rest.” In these works there is none of the delicacy of study an 
nice distinctions of colour to be observed in the pictures of Mr. 
Loader and Mr. Brett, which at least offer some apology for the 
mistaken aim of the painter and his small view of nature. The 
Linnell school, as we might call the family of ey oe sprung from 
a father whose mantle has not descended as a heir-loom to any one 
of them, relies more upon forcible exaggerations of natural effects, 
and the introduction of tones of colour never quite true to nature, 
than upon any closer imitation of the natural landscape. There 
is one prominent example in the Exhibition in the large picture b 
W. Linnell (203), rather absurdly called “ As a shepherd dividet 
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the sheep from the goats.” The pendant to this contrasts very 
favourably with it for the greater simplicity and much more 
natural treatment of the landscape. It is the work of a young 
painter, Mr. Sant, whose failures we have before now had to 
notice; but with the qualification of praise which this work 
certainly deserves in the highest degree. The picture is a close 
forest-scene in a well-known haunt of Eton boys, called “The 
Black Park,” near Windsor. The fine trees are admirably well 
drawn, and the general effect of the light and shade is true to the 
sombre character of the place, although perhaps with something 
too much of a brown tone. There is an originality and power in 
this picture rarely seen in the works of older painters, and which 
in a young painter ought to lead to great things. There is another 
landscape by a painter new to the walls of the Academy, Mr. 
Graham, which is refreshing to see when the leaning of landscape 
painters is so decided towards the kind of art which the photo- 
graph teaches so treacherously. This is the Highland “ spate,” 
(373), or mountain flood rushing over the lower ground, the water 
coloured a deep brown by the peat, and broken into foam as it 
bounds over the rocks, 

Few things are more difficult to master than the painting of water 
in movement, whether the waves, or a wild torrent on land like this, 
but Mr. Graham shows the most perfect mastery over it, and his 
mountain landscape, with the clouds heavy on the hill-side, is also 
very finely and boldly painted. Mr. Ansdell’s picturesque Spanish 
scenes, and the large cattle piece by Mr. Sidney Cooper, may be 
named amongst the meritorious works of their kind in the Exhibi- 
tion, but they are surpassed very decidedly both by Mr. R. Beave’s 
large picture of “Timber Carting in Picardy” (582), and Mr. H. 
B. W. Davis’s still more remarkable work, “ Spring Ploughing in 
Artois” (415). These painters have a greater power of representing 
their animals in action, a power of unquestionable excellence, but 
one that may be over-exercised so as to interfere with the beauty 
of a picture, by leading the painter into painting his animals in 
impossible positions, or at least those which seem to be so. Mr. 
Davis’s colts galloping by the side of the team, and the mare 
shrinking from the heavy lash of the driver curling in the air, are 
instances in which the artist has ventured to the very verge of the 
limits in representing action. 

Among the less pretending landscapes, a word of praise is due to 
Mr. Melby’s “Drifting on the Rocks—Land’s End” (327), Mr. 
Moore’s “ Pilot Cutter” (321), Mr. C. E. Johnson’s “ Down the 
River” (349), Mr. T. Brook’s “ Flow of the Tide” (446), Mr. Oakes’ 
“‘ Morning on the Lago Maggiore ” (315), Mr. F. Dillon’s “ Venice ” 
(531), Mr. G. Chester’s “Through the Wood” (89), and Mr. J. S. 
Raven’s “ Midsummer Moonlight” (95). 


THE WELLESLEY COLLECTION. 
TueE late Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 








had during a long life made art his favourite study, but this not so | 
much in pictures by the old masters as in drawings by them, | 


engravings from their works. He was also a great connoisseur in 
medals, and had formed the choicest collection of the medals by 
the Pisani and other of the earlier Italian workers in metal to be 
seen in this country. The cabinet of medals was recently sold by 
auction by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., and the collection of original 
drawings and engravings was commenced on Monday last, and will 


occupy the whole of next week. The opportunity of procuring | 


some original by the hand of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 


da Vinci, Correggio, or indeed almost any one of the great Italian | 


masters, is one that ought not to be missed ; and those whose 
purse will not permit possession, should certainly do their best to 
see these beautiful and most interesting works, There are several 
sketches in chalk by Raphael, and one small one in pen and ink, 
extremely slight, and evidently the work of a moment, but yet so 
full of his exquisite grace of line and feeling, as to be a treasure of 


itself. It is a well known gem, having been handed down from the | 


portfolio of Raphael’s friend and pupil Timoteo della Vite to 


M. Crozat, M. Mariette, the Marquis Leroy, and T. Dimsdale. | 


The studies of his sister, who was his first model, are most inte- 
resting as works of his earlier time, and the beautifully finished 
drawing, with the silver point of a virgin and child, is a work of 


>) 


almost unique excellence. 


Of the drawings by Michel Angelo, the most important is the | 


highly finished one of “The Marchioness of Pescara,” a small head | 


in profile, with the hair plaited, and wearing a peculiar cap. It 
was formerly in the collection of the Buonarotti family. There are 
also several sttidies from the 8. Lorenzo monument—the two very 
perfect drawings by Leonardo, heads of Ludovico Sforza and Gian 


Galleazzo, the young Duke of Milan. 

The examples of Corregio are not so striking, but there is a very 
fine drawing by Mantezna and one large head by Albert Durer, 
and some good examples of Ghirlandajo. The drawings by 
Perugino also are especially interesting, some being studies for 
well-known figures in his pictures, and showing how minutely and 
carefully he studied. The landscape studies of Claude are nearly 
all of first-rate quality, forming quite another liber veritatis of 
nearly two hundred drawings. 

The engravings form a very valuable series, especially in the 
early Nielli, and the specimens of Mark Antonio, the famous 
engraver of Raphael’s works. There arte also many ancient wood- 
cuts and chiaro oscuri, with etchings and imitations of drawings. 
A complete set of the works of Julio Borrasone, many of which are 
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rare, is one of the choice features in this collection, which numbers 
several thousands, amounting, in lots, to nearly 2,500. 








ST. THOMAS’S, STEPNEY. 


_ Anextension of the Colet National Schools, long contemplated 
in consequence of the increase of inhabitants in this densely popu- 
lated parish, has lately become imperative in consequence of a 
notice from the Privy Council Office that the Government grant 
would be withdrawn unless increased accommodation were pro- 
vided. To meet this emergency it is proposed to erect additional 
rooms which will nearly double the size of the present building. 
On Tuesday, the 26th inst., this work was inaugurated by Mrs. 
Douglas Lane, who laid the foundation-stone after an impressive 
sermon preached by the Bishop of Bangor. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony a déjedner was served in the girls’ school-room, at 
which Mr. Ayrton, M.P.; Mr. Culling-Hanbury, M.P.; Mr. 
Joseph Somes, the Rev. Canon Babington, the Bishop of Bangor, 
Mr. W.C, Valentine, and others, were present. The new buildings 
are to be erected from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Eastlake, architect. Subscriptions will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. William Valentine, St. Thomas's 
Parsonage, Stepney—who has been indefatigable in the promotion 
of this good work. 








MUSIC. 


THE eighth concert of the elder Philharmonic Society (on 
Monday last) formed not only the termination of its series, but 
was also the last of the great orchestral concerts of the season. 


The following was the programme :— 
PART I. 


Sinfonia, No. 1, in C major ................ceseeeeeceues Mozart. 
Aria, Herr Gunz, *‘ Komm’ o holde Dame” (La 
SRD BID occ cons unenest opto ceesnncrncestecontacatat Boieldieu. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Herr Jaell ...................00005 Schumann. 
Aria, Mdlle. Tietjens, “ Dei tuoi figli” (Medea) ... Cherubini. 
Overture, ** The Woodnymph” ...........scsccseeeeees W.S. Bennett. 
PART II. 
Beethoven. 


BiePoenhn, Theta oo osc es 00+05 +240 cepcnve +e tansnavennnes ones 
Cavatina, Mdlle. Tietjens, Com’ é bello” (Lu- 


GE MIDs ciscesscdvnbecoseccscponeseseshetmnapentas 
CVETEREG,  FRIe onices cceccercenns cosccsrnseegesecss 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 


Donizetti, 
Weber. 


The performance of the orchestral pieces betrayed the usual want 
of contrast, and absence of any approach to that delicate pianissimo 
which is attainable even by the largest assemblage of instrument- 
alists, if under a rigid and active conductor. As we have 
frequently before said, the band of this society is in many respects 
excellent, and capable of attaining a much higher order of 
performance than it has yet reached. If the rumour be correct 
that Professor Bennett resigns, after the present season, the con- 
ductorship, in order to devote himself more to composition than 
he has done of late, the gain will probably be twofold—the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra will doubtless find a director of greater energy 
and aptitude for the office, while Professor Bennett's attention will 
be diverted to the higher and more congenial channel of compo- 
sition. It is no disparagement to say this of Professor Bennett, the 
first and most accomplished of English musicians. Greater composers 
than he have been eminently deficient in the physical energy and 
force of will, and the laborious persistence that are requisite for the 
successful guidance of orchestral performances. For similar reasons 


| @ man might write admirable dramatic poetry, yet be utterly 


incompetent for the realities of stage-management. Almost the 
only satisfactory feature of last Monday’s concert was the magnifi- 
cent performance of Herr Jaell—the finest piece of pianoforte 
playing we have had since Madame Schumann's rendering of the 
same concerto at these concerts last year. Herr Jaell has unbounded 
executive powers, combining the extremes of force and delicacy— 
when bringing out the utmost volume of tone his touch is so 
elastic that there is no impression of violence or effort. Then his 
phrasing is admirable—emphatic without exaggeration, and so 
distinct and clear that the orchestra scarcely needs a conductor fcr 
guidance in the accompaniments. The effect created, both by the 
performer and the composition, was great and general. Of the 
vocal music we need merely remark that Dr. Gunz evinced little 
judgment in selecting an air which loses much by translation from 
its original French text, and still more by transference to a hard 
inflexible German voice instead of a light French tenor, such as 
the music was intended for. 

A few weeks since we spoke of the remarkable performance 
of Herr Labor, a blind pianist, whose playing is so good and 
execution so brilliant and accurate, as to need no allowance on the 
score of his deprivation of sight. London offers a similar instance 
to that of the blind German pianist in Mr. James Lea Summers, 
whose concert took place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday last. 
Mr. Summers, on this occasion, displayed very high powers in the 
execution of various pieces of extreme difficulty—his command of 
the key-board being so complete, and his general accuracy of finger 
so great, that it is difficult to realize the fact of the performer being 
deprived of the aid of sight. Mr. Summers also introduced some 
compositions of his own, including a stringed quintet, containing 
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some very clever writing, and proving him to bea thoughtful and 
cultivated musician. 

Already both opera houses are announcing the approaching 
close of the season—Her Majesty’s, with the second week in July ; 
while the Royal Italian Opera will close at the end of another four 
weeks : Her Majesty’s Theatre, doubtless, as usual, remaining open 
even far beyond this period, with its customary series of extra 
performances and “ cheap nights.” 








SCIENCE. 





One of the most puzzling questions which demand an answer 
from the naturalist is, why the two eyes of flat fishes (soles, plaice, 
turbots) are placed upon one side of the body? Indeed, the 
Pleuronectide, as this family of fish is technically styled, offers 
many strange problems for solution. If the species it includes 
were placed in their proper position—, ¢., a position corresponding 
with that of other fish, one of their edges would be uppermost, 
and the other beneath. But since the requirements of the fish 
compel it to live upon its side, the eye which would otherwise be 
buried in the mud, shifts round to the side that is uppermost. By 
what means this singular phenomenon occurs is the question which 
has recently been taken up for solution by M. Steenstrup, a Danish 
naturalist, who is known in every part of the world where zoology 
is cultivated. M. Steenstrup has examined the eyes of flat-fish in 
the embryonic and mature condition, and in all the intermediate 
stages, and he has thus been able, not only to point out the exact 
anatomical relationships of the two organs of sight, but he has 





discovered how the aberrant eye gets round from what we may term 
the “ blind side” of the fish. The two eyes, he tells us, are not 
placed exactly one above the other, or in the same line: thus, the 
superior one is sometimes in front, and at others behind the 
inferior one. The two eyes are separated from each other by a 
bony partition, and yet there is but one true orbit which lodges the 
superior eye. The inferior eye is placed outside the orbit, and 
separated from it by the frontal and prefrontal bones of the seeing 
side of the fish. The development of the second eye on the upper 
side is merely apparent : the true eye of the under surface makes 
a sort of migration between the skull and the skin, and at last 
reaches its fellow. 


M. Balbiani has presented a most important paper to the French 


Academy upon the reproduction of the Aphides, those curious | 


little green insects which commit such havoc among our rose trees. 
The number of destructive individuals which spring in the course of 


| 


the summer from a single parent is only to be put down at hundreds | 


of thousands. The mode of reproduction has baffled the efforts of 
most naturalists to discover it. Professor Owen, who thinks he 
understands it fully, calls it parthenogenesis ; Von Bir styles it 
peedogenesis ; and M. de Quatrefages gives it the name of genea- 
genesis. But all these terms have failed to explain the true physio- 
logical import of the genesis of these insects, 





above the other, the second plateau appearing on the horizon when 
standing on the first, the third when standing on the second, and 
soon. The section north and south presented a very different 
appearance—viz., a succession of hills and valleys, stretching from 
one border of the State to the other, and terminating in the broad 
and elevated coal-fields of Philadelphia. The ridges of some of 
these hills appear so narrow that two horsemen can with difficulty 
ride side by side. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





AFTER a somewhat protracted sitting, on Thursday, the directors of 
the Bank of England decided not to alter the rate of discount, which 
accordingly remains at 10 per cent. for the present. It is under- 
stood the authorities consider the reserve too low to admit of the 
minimum being lowered at the moment, and with the period so near 
for the payment of the dividends. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°12} per £1 sterling. On comparing theee 
rates with the English Mint price of £3.17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths per cent. dearer 
in Paris than in London. 


The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight is 109§ to 109} per cent. With the present high rate 
of interest here, there is a profit on the importation of gold from the 
United States. 


Consols are now quoted 86§ to } ex div., for money, and 86 to 87, 
ex div. for the accounts (July 10). 


The following balance-sheet in reference to the position of the 
Consclidated Bank has been issued :—“ Balance-sheet to 26th May, 
1866.—Dr. Liabilities : Tocapital paid up, viz., 150,000 shares at £4 
each, £600,000; amonnt due by the bank upon current, deposit, and 
other accounts, £3,017,942. Os. 5d.; acceptances, £657,848. 5s. ; 
reserve fund, £81,808. 19s. 10d.; balance of gross profits to date, 
£83,129. 2s. 1d.—total, £4,440,728. 7s. 4d. Or. Assets: By invest- 
ment in Government Stocks, viz., New Three per Cents. and Three 
per Cents. Reduced, &c., £117,036. Os. 4d. ; cash in bank and at 
Bank of England, £275,638. 9s. 6d. ; bills discounted, loans, and other 
securities, £4,001,705. 7s. 2d. ; bank premises in London and Norwich, 
£46,348. 10s. 4d.—total, £4,440,728. 7s. 4d. 

An application was made on Tuesday to Vice-Chancellor Wood in 
chambers, in the matter of the English Joint-Stock Bank (Limited), 
to adjourn the appointment of an official liquator for a month, in order 
to give time for carrying out the scheme for resuscitation of the 
undertaking. The application was strongly supported by the 
directors and shareholders, as well as by the creditors,and was 
granted. It is understood that shareholders repr enting 13,530 
shares, and creditors to the extent of £467,671, have u.ready assented 


| to the scheme; one of the chief features of which, if carried out, will, 
| we hear, be the return of the bank to its original position of a country 


| bank with a London agency. 


Professor Huxley | 


thinks it is simply a process of budding, analogous to that of the | 


hydra ; but M. Balbiani, in the memoir we now call attention to, 
startles the scientific world by the assertion that these insects 
(A phides) are genuine hermaphrodites. 


The place of correspondent in the botanical section of the 
French Academy, which was rendered vacant by the death of Sir 
W. Jackson Hooker, has fallen to his son Dr. Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, who was elected at the meeting of the Academy on the 
18th inst., and who had a large majority of votes, 


M. Fuster proposes to cure all cases of consumption by the 
administration of raw meat and spirits. Although his method of 
treatment has not been long employed by Continental physicians, 


has attended its employment. 
heen tried satisfactorily in two thousand cases of phthisis. The 
raw meat is reduced to a pulp, mixed with sugar to conceal its 
unpleasant flavour, and administered in doses of 100 to 300 


grammes per diem. The alcohol (of the strength of 20° Baume) is 
given in doses of 100 grammes a day. 


An essay of interest to microscopists has been published by M. 
Rouget, in which the author describes several photographs which 
he has taken of magnified specimens of muscular tissue. He 
believes that the contractile elements of muscular fibres are dis- 
posed in coils, but that this is not the case in the smooth muscle. 
Much, he says, of the structural features of muscle depends on the 
direction in which the tissue is torn, and on the mode of prepara- 
tion, 

The Cholera is not dying out on the Continent. At Stettin it 
seems to have regularly settled down among the people. In the 
week ending the 11th inst. there were 104 deaths out of 190 cases, 
In Arnswalde, with a population of 7,000, there were sixty-three 
deaths in as many days. 

In the course of a recent lecture delivered in the American 
Institution, New York, Professor Stevens exhibited an instructive 
series of models and diagrams illustrating the erosion which the 
surface of the State has undergone through atmospheric agency 
Mr. Stevens considers that the irregularities in the surface of N ew 
York State were caused by denudation and disintegration, the 
consequence of influence of climate. The first diagrams showed a 
section of the State east and west, presenting a succession of 
plateaux rising at somewhat regular distances and heights one | 


| to the creditors at the earliest possible moment. 


It is only intended to resume business 
at such of the provincial branches as, in the opinion of the directors, 
hold out the prospect of a good business. 


Messrs. Price, Marryat, & Co., private bankers, of King William- 
street, have stopped payment, with liabilities amounting to about 
£250,000. The house has been established about a century, but the 
business has very much diminished of Jate years. It is understood 
that the partners have locked up about £150,000 in some iron works 
in Wales, and it is presumed, therefore, that the liquidation will be 
unfavourable. The partners are Mr. Joseph Marryat and Sir Charles 
R. Price, Bart. The following circular has been sent to the creditors : 
— King William-street, June 25. Dear Sir,—It is with feelings of 
the deepest distress that we feel ourselves compelled to suspend our 
payments. We are placing our books in the hands of Messrs. Cole- 
man, Turquand, & Co., who will prepare a statement to be submitted 
Meanwhile we 


/ i | humbly crave your very kind consideration and indulgence.—We are, 
considerable testimony has been borne to the great success which | 


The new treatment has now | 


your obedient humble servants, Price, Marryat, & Co.” 


The drafts of Messrs. Snead & Co., private bankers, of Chepstow, 
have also been returned by their London agents. The liabilities are 
believed to be rather limited, and a satisfactory dividend is looked 
for. Losses are said to have been sustained through some advances 
on fictitious bills. The bank was established in 1827, and has a fixed 
note issue of £9,387. 

The Thornbury Bank (Messrs. Harwood, Hatcher, & Co.), and the 
Clevedon Bank (Messrs. Harwood & Harwood), have transferred their 
accounts to the London and Westminster Bank. The Llangollen 
Bunk (Messrs. Richards & Co.) and the Guildford Bank (Messrs. 
Haydons & Co.) have appointed the National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land their London agents. 

In the Bill now before Parliament, relating to the sale and purchase 
of shares, Mr. O‘Beirne intends, when in committee, to move the 
following clause :—‘‘ That all contracts and agreements for the sale or 
purchase of any Government Stock, or any share or shares in avy 
banking or discount company which shall be made or entered into on 
or after the day of , one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
six, shall contain a provision that such Government stock or shares 80 
thereby sold, or intended to be sold, shall be delivered and paid 
for within three clear days from the date of such contract or 
agreement for sale: and every such agreement or contract which 
shall be made or entered into on or after the above-named day, and 
which shall not contain a provision for delivery of and payment for 
such Government stock or shares as aforesaid, shall be absolutely null 
and of no effect ; and every person or persons whatsoever contracting 
or agreeing, or in whose behalf and with whose consent any contract 
or agreement shall be made, to sell or to purchase any such stock or 
shares without the provision for payment herein directed, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanonur and be punished accordingly.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


—_ — 


LORD COMBERMERE* 


Most of them are gone now—those old heroes of the last war 
with France. Wellington, Anglesey, Hill, Raglan, Londonderry, 
Beresford, Lynedoch, Colin Campbell, Combermere—one by one 
they have passed away, not struck down in the deadly tempest of 
battle, nor perishing slowly of wounds, but living at peace toa 
green old age, and dying calmly at home. Some few yet linger ; 
but the greatest and most conspicuous have departed. And in 
truth, when we consider how many years have elapsed since 
that struggle of the Titans, the marvel is that any links should 
still remain with those remote times. Seventy-three years have 
come and gone since the commencement of the war; and even 
Waterloo, which terminated it, is now above half a century 
distant. very day makes it more and more manifest how great 
a gulf divides us from the very ideas and manners, even of the 
later period. The growth of manufactures, the enhancement of the 
national wealth, the enormous increase of our population, the social 
revolution effected by railroads and electric telegraphs, the manifold 
changes in the mode and means of war itself—all tend to mark a 
distinction between 1866 and 1815, and still more between 1866 and 
1793, which is like the distinction between two widely-separated 
ages. When any one of the great heroes of the revolutionary war 
departs from us, we seem to surrender another piece of history to 
the keeping of the irrevocable past. And this was especially the case 
with the gallant soldier and excellent man whose memoirs and cor- 
respondence are now given to the world by his widow. Of all the 
chief lieutenants of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, Com- 
bermere was the last to survive. This man, who was eleven years 
old when Dr. Johnson died—who was an officer in the British army 
ere Robespierre wielded despotic power in France—who distin- 
guished himself in India before the eighteenth century was out, 
and who was one of the leading men opposed to the French in 
Spain and Portugal when the present century was in its youthful 
days—this very man was living amongst us last year, and, at as 
Jate a period as the marriage of the Prince of Wales, was alert 
and vigorous. Blest with a magnificent constitution, and having 


the good sense never to abuse it, he survived trials innumerable, | 


as well as the immediate dangers of the field, and did not succumb 
till he had more than completed his ninety-first year. 

Stapleton Cotton, afterwards Viscount Combermere, was the 
second son of Sir Salusbury Cotton, a member of an old Cheshire 
family, the possessors of Combermere Abbey, from which the suc- 
cessful General subsequently derived his title. The mansion is 
beautifully situated in the midst of wood, water, and park-land, 
and, judging from the sketch of it given in the first of these 
volumes by Lady Combermere, seems to be a place fit for a hero of 
romance to hold the feasts of chivalry in. It was a veritable abbey 
in the old times, and, on the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIIL., was bestowed on Sir George Cotton in 1533. The 
edifice had been built exactly four hundred years earlier, yet 
portions of it still remain in the present dwelling house. Large 
beams cross the ceilings of many of the rooms, and some of the old 
walls are five feet thick. ‘ The refectory, converted into a library, 
is adorned with old oak carvings, and at one end of it remains a 
balustrade, which formerly enclosed a space on the floor above, 
from whence the monks could be seen at their meals. In the 


centre of this gallery, a reading-desk shows where one of their | 
number read aloud during the times of refection. The high | - , ; by Emmett. in 1803, and. after 
pointed walnut roof, resembling that of Westminster Abbey, stil] | @lmostinsane insurrection headed by , » and, 


in perfect preservation, is above a ceiling added by the Cottons to 
render the room more habitable. The refectory has also been 
reduced in length, and an apartment made of the excluded part. 
In it William III. once slept on his way to Ireland.” One cannot 
help regretting that Stapleton Cotton was not born here ; but he 
first drew breath across the border, in the Welsh county of 
Denbigh, where the Cotton family, by marriage with the Salus- 
burys, had become possessed of estates. The 14th of November, 


1773, was the birthday of him who was afterwards to distinguish | 


himself on so many and such distant fields: such, at least, is the 
statement now made by the family—a statement which is doubt- 
less authentic, though in the veteran’s life-time he was sometimes 
said to have been born in 1769. The Cotton race was essentially 
Anglo-Saxon ; but the dash of Welsh blood in Stapleton’s veins 
may have given warmth and animation to his English solidity. 
Though not born at Combermere Abbey, he was brought up there 
from an early age, and in after life, his elder brother dying young, 
it was his country seat. Stapleton was an exceedingly vivacious, 


daring boy, fond of field sports and of the exercises common to | 


country gentry, kind and good-natured to all, remarkably quick 
and ready in carrying out any of his youthful projects, and, like 
Nelson, apparently incapable of understanding fear. He was edu- 


halon. Canttaimaban, the his good looks and pleasant | 
cated at Westminster School, where g P | cavalry, followed on his left rear. 


manners made him a general favourite. As early as February, 


1790, when he was not much more than sixteen, his father obtained | 


for him a second lieutenancy in the 23rd, or Royal Welsh 


Fusileers, and in 1793 he became captain by purchase in the 


Gth Dragoon Guards, with whom he went to Flanders, and 
took part in the disastrous expedition which terminated so 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
GC.B., &e. From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mary, Viscountess 
Combermere, and Capt. W. W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Two 


vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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ingloriously for our arms. He was the only Englishman among 
the officers of this regiment, all the others being Irishmen ; and his 
relatives feared that he would either be killed in a duel by some 
fire-eater, or be drawn into habits of intemperance, which were 
disgracefully prevalent among his companions. However, he 
escaped both dangers—the one by his. gay and agreeable manners, 
the other by his self-control. Subsequently he joined the 25th 
Light Dragoons as Lieutenant-Colonel, though he was even then 
only twenty years of age ; but for this piece of good luck it must 
be admitted that family influence, rather than personal service, was 
to be thanked. The regiment was for a time in attendance on 
George III. at Weymouth, and young Cotton became a great 
favourite of the King, and, at the royal balls to which he was 
invited, was often selected by the Princess Mary, afterwards 
Duchess of Gloucester, for her partner in the dance. His biographers 
say that he was a decidedly handsome young man. “A swarthy 
complexion, a profusion of dark hair, thick eyebrows, and bright 
hazel eyes, shaded by long eyelashes, gave him somewhat of a 
foreign appearance. His glance was rapid, and the. expression of 
his face good-humoured, though, when excited by anger, it could 
be fiery enough ; but, to do him justice, this was seldom the case, 
and any ebullition of temper was generally very transient. The 
head was small and well-proportioned, the nostril open, and the 
nose aquiline ; while a massive Saxon chin indicated the firmness 
of character which distinguished him through life, and was, indeed, 
one of his principal characteristics.” Add to this that he was 
somewhat of a dandy, and we shall have a very good picture of the 
young hero. Some years after, Cotton was brought under the 
notice of the Prince Regent, by whom he was for a time equally 
well liked ; but, happening imprudently to talk of the Prince’s 
visits to Mrs. Fitzherbert at Brighton, he gave so much offence 
that George never looked over the indiscretion, and subsequently 
revenged himself in a way which (as we shall see) gave Lord 
Combermere the greatest pain and vexation. 

In 1796, Colonel Cotton went with his regiment to India, and 
in 1799, under Lord Harris, and in conjunction with Colonel 
Wellesley—his great chief in after years—he distinguished him- 
self in the operations against Tippoo Saib, which terminated in 
the capture of Seringapatam, and the death of the sultan. A 
curious circumstance in connection with the taking of the city is 
mentioned in the volumes before us, where we read that “ among 
the documents found at Seringapatam by the captors was the 
account of a republican club established by the French officers of 
Tippoo’s army in that city. The building, surmounted by the cap 
of Liberty, fronted the palace of the greatest despot of the East. 
The members of this association had sworn eternal hatred to all 
sovereigns, ‘the citizen Tippoo alone excepted.’” On the day 
following the fall of the city, Colonel Cotton was breakfasting with 
Colonel Wellesley in the latter’s tent, when Tippoo’s children 
were brought in. The youngest, who was only five years old, 
seeming terrified, Cotton put a lump of sugar into his mouth ; and 
when, in 1859, Gholam Mohammed, the boy in question, then 
grown into an elderly man, came to England, and dined with Lord 
Combermere, he recalled the incident to his host’s recollection. 
“ He said that, having heard of the trial by rice, he had thought, 
when the sugar was first put into his mouth, that some punishment 
would follow, and had been greatly frightened at the idea.” The 
second of these volumes contains a very feeling letter from 
Gholam Mohammed to Lady Combermere on the death of her 


husband. 
Colonel Cotton was present in Ireland during the unhappy and 


a period of repose at Combermere Abbey, embarked, in 1808, for 
Portugal, where war was then raging. He was now a Major- 
General, and in brief time he rose to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Cavalry, undev the general lead of Wellington—a post which 
had previously been filled by Lord Paget, afterwards the Marquis 
of Anglesey. His brilliant achievements in this capacity—his 
daring, his judgment, his personal chivalry, the fiery swiftness of 
his onslaughts, and the remarkable success which attended most of 
his operations—are too much matters of history to need recapitu- 
lation here ; but we may append, as a good specimen of the work 
under notice, the account given—we presume by Captain Knollys— 
of Cotton’s share in the memorable battle of Salamanca (July 22nd, 
1812), to the success of which he largely contributed :— 


“ After some skirmishing and numerous mancouvres and counter- 
manoeuvres, Marmont, by detaching his left, in order to turn the 
English right, gave Wellington the opportunity he had so eagerly 
looked for. How fiercely and effectively the decisive blow was struck 
is brilliantly described by Napier. We purpose here only to follow 
Cotton and his gallant horsemen through this, with the exception of 
Waterloo, the most splendid day in the annals of the British cavalry. 
When, at about half-past three in the afvernoon, Pakenham, with the 
8rd division, sprang at the French left, Cotton, with Bull 8 troop of 
horse artillery, and Le Marchant’s, Anson’s and Alten’s brigades of 
Pakenham had pushed the French 
over a slight eminence, the slope of which was steeper on the side of 
the latter than on that of the British, when Cotton, who had been 
desired by Wellington to take advantage of avy opportunity to charge, 
rode vp the hill to reconnoitre. Ile perceived on the other side a 
division of French infantry. Riding back to his men, he formed them 
in three lines: Le Marchant firet, Anson second, and Victor Alten 
third; and then, accompanied by his staff and followed by his splendid 
horsemen, ascended the slope. On reaching the sammir, he saw that 
the French had weakened that part of their line opposed to him, in 
order to strengthen their right, at that time sharply engaged with 
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Cole. Seeing that the decisive moment had arrived, he ordered Le 
Marchant to attack. That officer, in doubt as to the line of advance 
(for from the frequent changes of position made by both armies it was 
difficult to know where the enemy were), asked in what direction he 
should front. Cotton, losing bis temper, replied sharply, ‘To the 
enemy, sir!’ High words ensued, and but for Le Marchant’s death 
the matter would not have ended where it did. As it was, the neces- 
sity for action cut short this dispute; the charge was sounded, and, 
like an avalanche, Le Marchant’s heavy dragoons crashed down on 
the enemy, who were drawn up in several lines. The imposing nature 
and suddenness of the onset seemed to paralyze them; the division 
Was pierced through in less time than has been required to write 
these lines; and the French soldiers cast away their arme, and 
running blindly between the British squadrons, piteously demanded 
quarter. Le Marchant and many officers had fallen, still Cotton 
hurled the remnants on with unrelenting fury, and in another minute 
had broken with terrible slaughter a fresh column of infantry and 
captured five guns. 

*‘ Lord: Wellington, who, as usual, was always present at the decisive 
point, now rode up to Sir Stapleton, and, fired with unusual enthu- 
siasm by the brilliant feat which had just taken place, said, ‘ By 
G—d, Cotton, I never saw anything more beautiful in my life—the 
day is yours.’ Clausel, who, on the fall of Marmont, desperately 
wounded, had succeeded to the command, was makiog vigorous 
efforts, first to change the fortune of the day, and afterwards to effect 
an orderly retreat. D’Urban’s brigade of cavalry relieved Le Mar- 
chant’s dragoons, whose arms were wearied and swords blunted by 
striking; and onward still swept the death-laden cloud, which at once 
enveloped and announced the advance of Cotton and his horsemen, 
Anson’s brigade led the way, D’Urban’s followed in support, while 
Victor Alten’s Germans formed the reserve, sweeping impetuously 
through the wood which lay between the English right and the ford 
of Alba over the Tormes, and nearly 2,000 of the enemy here threw 
down their arms. On emerging into the open ground, Anson found 
about sunset a strong body of French artillery and infantry drawn up 
on arise. The latter received our cavalry with so heavy a fire that 
they were obliged to retire a short distance. After a time, the French 
withdrew, and Anson’s brigade then continued the pursuit to within 
a short distance of the Tormes, having been in one continued gallop 
from half-past four in the afternoon till sunset.” 


On the very night following this brilliant day, General Cotton 
had his left arm broken by a shot from our Portuguese allies, who, 
in the darkness, mistook our men for the French, and fired into 
them. At first it was thought that amputation would be neces- 
sary ; but this was avoided, though the limb was ever afterwards 
partially disabled. 

The enthusiastic exclamation with which Wellington greeted Sir 
Stapleton after the victory of Salamanca appears to have been an 


exception to his general rule. He was for the most part chary of | 


praising his subordinates, and, according to our present authori- 
ties, was peculiarly so in the case of Cotton. It is thought that 


» he did not much like him personally, and certainly the tempera- 
Mment of the two men was very different. On the conclusion of 


peace in 1814, Sir Stapleton Cotton was raised to the peerage by 
the style of Baron Combermere—an honour which was further 
increased in 1826, after his Indian campaign, by his being made a 
Viscount. At Waterloo he was not present, to his own sore dis- 
satisfaction. Though he even solicited, and almost begged, to be 
employed, the Prince Regent, in memory of his old grudge, spite- 
fully passed him over in favour of his personal friend, Lord 
Uxbridge (Anglesey). The bitterness of this disappointment was 
so great and so lasting that he could never bear to allude to the 
battle of Waterloo, and his friends “ made a point of carefully 
avoiding the topic.” In a letter to his aunt, written shortly after 
the victory, he said, “I shall never recover the disappointment 
and mortification which I feel at not having been at the famous 


battle of Waterloo.” Wellington himself desired to have him in | 


the final struggle, and, writing to Lord Bathurst, said :—“ To tell 
you the truth, Iam not very well pleased either with the manner 
in which the Horse Guards have conducted themselves towards 
me. It will be admitted that the army is not a very good one ; 
and being composed as it is, I might have expected that the 
generals and staff formed by me in the last war, would have been 
allowed to come to me again; but instead of that, I am over- 
loaded with people I have never seen before ; and it appears 
to be purposely intended to keep those out of my way whom I 
wished to have. However, I'll do the best I can with the instru- 
ments which have been sent to assist me.” What makes the 
treatment of Lord Combermere the more shabby is, that, on 
Lord Uxbridge being disabled, he (Combermere) was asked by 
Government to take the vacant place, which, with his usual 
subordination of private feeling to public duty, he did. 


The subsequent career of Lord Combermere in the West and 
East Indies cannot in this place be followed. His operations in 
Hindostan against the usurping Rajah of Bhurtpore, and his 
capture, in 1826, of the city which, some twenty years earlier, had 
defied the genius of Lord Lake, and which was believed to be 
impregnable, contributed largely to the security of our power in 
the East. Of these brilliant exploits a very full and interesting 
account is given in the work now under notice—an account which 
shows that Lord Combermere was not only a dashing leader of 
cavalry, but a prudent and sagacious general. This was the con- 
clusion of his active military life ; but even then a long existence 
of peace and honour in his native land remained to him. As Gold 
Stick in Waiting to the Queen, he was punctual year after year in 
his attendance at the Court pageants, and was conspicuous, in 
March, 1863, at the marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
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In December, 1864, he began to decline rapidly in health and 


strength, and an attack of bronchitis, early in 1865, terminated in 
his death on the 21st of February. As might be supposed in one 
so old, his demise was quiet, gentle, and unconscious, like the 
coming on of sleep; and it would perhaps be impossible to find 
a more perfect instance of that beneficent natural death which is 
akin to translation. The final years of his life are very tenderly 
touched by his widow, and her account of the means by which he 


_ attained his great longevity are particularly interesting :— 


* On the 14th November, 1863, Lord Combermere had reached his 
ninetieth year, still in the full possession of his mental faculties, and 
with his usual activity very little impaired ; indeed, the only infirmi- 
ties which afflicted him were deafness and occasional weakness of the 
limbs, arising as much from slight rheumatism as a failure of general 
strength. He still rode three hours daily, and walked short distances 
with his usual alert step and upright carriage. His voice was as 
strong, his hand as steady, as ever, and he wrote clearly and rapidly 
without spectacles, which he never used except by candle-light. The 
wonderful memory for which he had always been remarkable never 


failed, and while it recalled long past events with surprising accuracy, 


registered and reproduced those of more recent date with equal exact- 
ness. No one could detect any failure in his quick perception or ready 
conclusions, nor did he betray even the most trifling of those mental 
deficiencies often attendant on a lesser age than his. When eighty- 
seven, he had danced a quadrille at a rural féte as lightly as his 
grandchildren, and at eighty could climb over a hurdle with ease. 
All these immunities from disease and decrepitude were secured by 
the invarible moderation which, in spite of service in various climates, 
left his naturally vigorous constitution unimpaired up to the very 
end. He rose very early in summer, and the last few years of his 
life rode an hour before breakfast. This meal was always very simple, 
and without meat of any kind. At half-past one a small luncheon 
and half a glass of wine satisfied him until dinner. This last was his 
largest meal, at which he partook plentifully of meat, and drank, for 
the last fifteen years, one pint of light sherry. Tea or coffee he 
never touched in early life, afterwards seldom indulging at breakfast 
in the former, usually drinking instead cocoa, as the most wholesome 
beverage. Plain meat, bread, and potatoes constituted his dinners, 
and he never for twenty-six years once transgressed the rule which 
he had determined to observe, of eating only what was wholesome, 
and avoiding fruit, vegetables, beer, champague, salt meat, condiments, 
and every other article prescribed by the most rigid dietetics, Be- 
sides carefully rejecting all unwholesome food, he made it 9, practice 
to eat so slowly that he was always longer than any one else at meals. 
Few could resist as he did the temptation of a well-supplied table, 
which he wished to be luxurious for others, while he contented himself 
with simple fare, enjoying ovly the sight of the fine fruits furnished 


| from his productive houses and well-cultivated gardens. 


“Such .abstinence would to many be impracticable; but Lord 
Combermere possessed a power of self-control which few can compass. 
As an instance of this, we may mention that, after having long in- 
dulged in the habit of taking snuff incessantly, he relinquished it 
suddenly and entirely. Continual smoking had equally been a prac- 
tice of his earlier life, until, becoming aware of its evil effects on his 
health, he restricted himself to two small cigars nightly.” 


A portrait of Colonel Cotton in his twenty-first year, in a Hussar 
uniform which now looks quaint and antiquated, faces the first of 
these volumes ; while in the second we have a portrait of the old 
Viscount in his ninety-first year, in the costume of a Field Marshal 
of the present day. It is wonderful to look at the two. and to 
think of the widely different epochs they represent in the life of 
one man. 

Lady Combermere and Captain Knollys are to be thanked for 
the interesting work their combined labours have produced. They 
have compiled an account, at once lively and authentic, of one 
whose name is imperishably connected with our national history-—— 
who was a brave soldier, a skilful commander, and a true English 
gentleman. 





FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL.* 


Ir was once said of a very charming and high-minded wowan, 
that to know her was in itself a liberal education ; and we are 
inclined to set an almost equally high value on an acquaintance 
with the writings of “‘George Eliot.” For those who read them 
aright, they possess the faculty of educating in its highest sense, 
of invigorating the intellect, giving a healthy tone to the taste, 
appealing to the nobler feelings of the heart, training its im- 
pulses aright, and awakening or developing in every mind the 
consciousness of a craving for something higher than the pleasures 
and rewards of that life which only the senses realize, the belief in 
a destiny of a nobler nature than can-be grasped by experience or 
demonstrated by argument. In reading them we seem to be raised 
above the low grounds where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, 
and the sunlight has to struggle through blinding veils of mist, and to 
beset upon the higherranges where the air is fresh and bracing, where 
the sky is bright and clear, and where earth seems of less account 
than before, and heaven more near at home. And as, by those 
who really feel the grandeur of mountain solitudes, a voice is heard 
speaking to the heart, which hushes the whispers in which vanity, 
and meanness, and self-interest, are wont to make their petty 
suggestions ; and as for them the paltry purposes of a brief and 
fitful life lose their significance in the presence of the mighty types 
of steadfastness and eternity by which they are surrounded; s0, on 


* Felix Holt, the Radical. By “George Eliot,” Author of “‘ Adam Bede,” &c, 


, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 
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those readers who are able to appreciate a lofty independence of 


thought, a rare nobility of feeling, and an exquisite sympathy with 


the joys and sorrows of human nature, “ George Eliot’s” writings | 


cannot fail to exert an invigorating and purifying influence, the good 
effects of which are immediate, and which leaves behind it a lasting 
impression. 





with her as with some of her predecessors, and something of the 
same species of doubt seems to hang about her real existence and 
actual conduct, as overshadows her parentage and clouds her 
prospects. An air of improbability attaches itself to her mother’s 
marriage with Rufus Lyon, a union which in some respects reminds 


| us of that described in “ Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story.” Then it is 


In many respects “ Felix Holt” is well worthy of its predecessors. | 
| ment as Esther displays being maintained in the minister’s lowly 


The plot has been carefully and skilfully constructed, the charac- 
ters have been minutely studied and are most artistically portrayed, 
the conversations are thoroughly dramatic, the descriptions vivid 
and picturesque. But we doubt whether the story will be as 

opular as that of “Adam Bede,” or of “The Mill on the 


loss.” Its incidents, though admirably described, are in them- | 


selves somewhat wanting in interest, and the personages with whom 
it deals do not appeal very strongly to our sympathies. We 
respect the virtues of the hero, and we are full of admiration for 
the skill with which the heroine’s feelings are analyzed and her 
shifting moods traced out; but neither Felix Holt nor Esther Lyon 
contrive thoroughly to gain our affections, nor will they be likely 
to secure a place in our memories among the dear friends for whose 
acquaintance we are indebted to fiction. Felix is somewhat too 
austere and self-sacrificing for genial companionship, too free from 
human weaknesses, too little tolerant of minds and bodies which fall 
short of his own lofty standard. But his character is none the less a 
noble creation, and one which is worthy of the art which has been 
lavished upon its portrayal. The sturdy, resolute nature which no dif- 
ficulties can daunt, no delights can seduce—the passionate yearning 
for truth and reality, which carries with it an irrepressible hatred of 
all shams and compromises, a disdain for the bulwarks behind which 
an artificial society has entrenched itself, and an incapacity for 
respecting the imaginary lines of demarcation by which it has 
partitioned its domains—the keen insight which penetrates at a 
glance through all the blinds and pretences with which political or 
social intrigue attempts to shroud itself—the keen sympathy with 
classes which are forced to suffer in silence, or are at least unable 
to give articulate expression to their grievances and their desires— 
the generous abnegation of self which enables a man to sacrifice 
his own interest to that of others, and to devote himself with his 
whole heart to a noble cause—all these qualities and characteristics 
of Felix Holt are most admirably represented and illustrated in 
the careful study which is laid before us of his inner and outer life. 
Only a writer very exceptionally gifted as to both heart and head 
could have created such a character and sustained such a part. If 
Felix Holt had been merely virtuous, he would have become tedious ; 
we should soon grow weary of a commonplace reformer, however 
irreproachable his moral character might be. But the philosophic 
Radical whose sentiments “ George Eliot” expresses, is gifted with 
& vigorous and penetrating intellect, a rich imagination, and a 
rare eloquence. His speeches are not merely characteristic—they 
are fraught with real wisdom ; his words are not only consistent 
with the part he plays—they are utterances such as we seldom hear, 
and to which we do not soon grow weary of listening. In his 
case, as well as in that of another noble character in the book, it 
is the absolute beauty of the sentiments we admire, not their dra- 
matic appropriateness alone. We feel the influence of a living 
human heart, tender and true, far beyond all ordinary degrees ; we 
recognise the wisdom of a teacher whose real existence is of more 
importance to us than the imaginary lives of the persons of the 
drama performed before us. The voices may be those of Felix 
Holt, the Radical, or of Rufus Lyon, the Independent minister ; 
but the thoughts which their words express are those of ‘‘ George 
Eliot.” The Independent minister is the most lovable of the cha- 
racters introduced, and the most likely to retain a firm hold upon 
the memory. In some respects there is a likeness between him 
and the hero of the story. Each has the same ardent love of truth, 
the same uncompromising detestation of evil, the same sympathy 
with the weak and the oppressed, and the same eager desire to 
battle in the cause of right. But Felix Holt burns with the fierce 
heat of youth, while the fire of the preacher has become tempered by 
age and experience into the mellowed warmth of the evening of life. 
The Radical is a man with whom it would be difficult for any one 
on whom the world had smiled to live on good terms. ‘Those only 
could be his friends who had found fortune their enemy. But 
Rufus Lyon’s nature is so kind and loving, so full of indulgence 
for weakness and compassion for suffering, so swift to help and so 
slow to blame, that he is qualified to be endeared to all conditions 
of men. At the first glance, indeed, every one may think him “‘a 
very odd-looking, rusty old man ;” schoolboys may hoot after him, 
and call him “ Revelations ;” and his little legs and large head 
may seem to many respectable Church people to “make Dissent 
additionally preposterous ;” but in spite of his peculiarities he 
soon wins both our affection and our esteem. None but a con- 
summate artist could have created such a character, and so success- 
fully maintained it throughout the story ; but more than mere art 
was required for its delineation. No one can become familiar 
with Mr, Lyon’s words and deeds, as recorded in the pages of 
“ Felix Holt,” without feeling that he is being acted upon by the 
influence of a rarely vigorous and original intellect, and of an 
exceptionally true and tender heart. Striking and lifelike as is 
the portrait of Felix Holt, we are inclined to prefer to it that of 
Rufus Lyon, and to think it the chief addition to “ George Eliot's” 
gallery which the present work can offer. 

About the heroine of the story we are not disposed to be equally 
enthusiastic. Esther Lyon (or Bycliffe) has not the vitality whic 
the chief female characters of “‘ George Eliot’s” stories generally 
enjoy. We do not seem to become so thoroughly well acquainted 


is displayed in the novelist’s dealing with it, 








| 


somewhat difficult to realize the possibility of such taste and refine- 


abode, amidst such dreary companionship as that to which she is 
exposed. But these preliminary difficulties being once surmounted, 
no others of any importance remain to lessen our appreciation of 
the beauties of Esther’s character, and of the wonderful insight 
into the motives and speculations of the human mind which 
( The changes 
which successively take place in the young girl’s feelings 
are most subtly analyzed, and are described with the 
rarest delicacy and feeling, from the time when she first sees 
Felix Holt, and thinks him rude and rough, and wanting 
in all the graces and accomplishments with which her ideal 
cavalier was invested, to that in which he becomes for her more 
than all the world besides, and she finds herself not only willing 
but eager to give up, for the sake of bearing him company in his 
laborious walk through life, and of aiding him to carry out the 
lofty views he had conceived, prospects more brilliant than any of 
which she had allowed herself to dream in the days of her girlish 
fancies, actual refinement and luxuries greater than she had dared 
even to imagine, and that 100 when they were not only offered 
to her, but almost forced upon her acceptance. Nothing could be 
better than the representation of the first scarcely recognised move- 
ments of her love for him, before she is conscious of its power, 
or he has any suspicion of its existence. The conversations which 
take place between Felix and Esther are such as none but “George 
Eliot ” could write, and are as good as any of the same kind that 
she has written ; and those which she holds with her other lover, 
Harold Transome, are equally good in their way. Most exéellent, 
also, is the account of the influence exerted on her mind 
by the pleasant life of comfort at Transome Court, where her 
early dreams of a refined happiness seem realized, and she is 
half inclined to remain there as its mistress, although she feels 
that if she accepted Harold Transome she would leave “ the 
high mountain air, the passionate serenity of perfect love for ever 
behind her, and must adjust her wishes to a life of middling 
delights, overhung with the languorous laziness of motiveless ease, 
where poetry was only literature, and the fine ideas had to be 
taken down from the shelves of the library when her husband’s 
back was turned.” In choosing Felix as her husband, we must 
suppose that she acts wisely; but we cannot help feeling some little 
dissatisfaction at seeing a woman who might adorn society so well, 
mated toa man who is determined not to rise in the world, and 
who is above sympathizing with the ordinary weaknesses of 
humanity. To one point in her conduct her descendants may 
some day take exception. Although it turns out that she is the 
rightful heir to Transome Court, and the wrongful owner of it is 
ready to consent to any compromise she likes to name, she refuses 
to press her claim, or even to accept more of her own money than 
the smallest of annuities. There is a little Felix growing up, we 
are told at the end of the book, who has not much more wealth 
than his father. When he arrives at years of discretion, we hope 
he will not object to the disinterested act of his mother, which has 
disinherited him. 

With the character of Mrs. Transome great pains have manifest] 
been taken, but she seems to us somewhat stiff and conventional. 
Her secret relation with Mr. Jermyn is of an unpleasant nature, 
and appears to be introduced without necessity. It reads like an 
incident in an ordinary French novel, and seems strangely out of 
place in the thoroughly English life of which it disturbs the mono- 
tonous decorum. ‘To a certain extent it serves to point a moral, 
but the same end might have been attained by different means. 
Indeed, the punishment which Mr. Jermyn has to undergo is due, 
not to his intrigue with Mrs. Transome, but to his subsequent dis- 
honesty ; and it is to the latter that her chief trials and acutest suffer- 
ings are attributable. Still there is much to admire in the descrip- 
tion of her life of expectation and 1g mpomsw and the scenes 
towards the end of the story, in which her sorrow culminates, are 
very touching and pathetic. Nothing could be better, for instance, 
than the conversations with her old servant, Mrs. Denner, who forms 
one of the numerous minor characters introduced with all “ Georye 
Eliot’s” accustomed skill. The two rectors—comfortable, easy- 
going Churchmen, whose enviable lives form a singular contrast to 
that which the Independent minister passes in toil and self-sacrifice 
—afford subjects for two excellent pictures ; but a special place of 
honour should be reserved for the portrait of Mrs, Holt, the 
mother of Felix. All who can appreciate true humour will revel 
in the record of her speeches, so unconsciously egotistical, so in- 
consequentially argumentative ; and none can fail to recognise the 
skill with which her folly is made a source of amusement, which 
she is not allowed to become tedious or repulsive. There are many 
other merits in “ Felix Holt” besides those to which we have 
called attention; but by this time the great majority of readers 
will doubtless have found them out for themselves. Perhaps the 
best words in which we can express the effect its perusal has had 
upon us are those in which honest Mr. Wace, of Treby, describes 
his feelings after being present at Esther's wedding :—“ It’s 
wonderful how things go through you—you don’t know how. 
I feel somehow as if I believed more in everything that’s 


good.” 








THE LONDON REVIEW. 
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, a quered the most ancient of kingdoms, Egypt, and sat on the 
THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. | throne of the Pharaohs. The marvellous military capacity of the 


Mr. Arnoun’s book is the production of a special pleader, rather | Arabs is shown by the unparalleled rapidity of the Saracenic 
than the work of an impartial historian. The author tells us that | conquests. Without ever professing to work a miracle to attest 
‘his book avows a practical purpose,” and this purpose is further his divine mission, and with the further disadvantage of arraying 
explained, in the preface, to be the “‘cherishing, if possible, of the | against himself the religious passions and prejudices of man- 
missionary spirit which has been called forth by recent events, and kind, engendered by long-established and deeply-rooted religions, 
to place some of the leadihg truths of Christianity antithetically to Mohammed established by the Saracenic sword a large empire in 
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the falsities and perversions of the Koran, so as to render the com- 
parison available for missionary operations.” Though of course 
we cannot object to a standpoint from which the author may 
survey the epposing fields and conterminous boundaries of Islamism 
and Christianity, nevertheless we feel ourselves bound to warn all 
such controversialists against the strong temptation that very 


naturally besets them to see nothing in the Koran and Mohammed | 


but imposture and blasphemy, and to deny all that is good either 
in the Arabian creed or its prophet. The work of Mr. Arnold is 
a proof of the strength of such temptations, and of the necessity 
of such warnings. The historical portion of his volume is entirely 
wanting in that candid and critical faculty without which history is 


a space of time almost incredible, as Mr. Arnold himself admits :— 
“In the twenty-first year of the Hegira, the crescent floated over 
an extent of territory as wide as that (sic) of the Roman eagle ; 
and the Saracenic Empire may be said to have extended its 
dominion over more kingdoms and countries in eighty years than 
the Roman in eight hundred.” 

Equally striking is the Arab’s turn of mind for subtle disputa- 
tion and poetical taste, and his passionate reverence for intellectual 
genius. When Christendom was buried in the grave of its own 
dead faith, with nothing but the name of learning left—in the days 
of pious frauds and holy legends—we find true poetry, high 


mathematics, sound rhetoric, and Greek philosophy, cultivated and 
appreciated by the Arabs. To them alone, under Providence, are 
we indebted for the revival of learning. For centuries, the 
advancement of art and science and Jiterature became the especial 
care of the Caliphate, and the highest honours were showered upon 
men of learning, who were styled, in the lofty language of the 
East, “luminaries that dispel darkness, lords of human kind, of 
whom when the world becomes destitute, it again sinks into barba- 
rism.” We should observe, it is only in the highest stages of a 
nation’s literary career and development that it takes any thought 
about fixing the forms and laws of its own language on principles 
of precision and good taste ; and no fact speaks more for the high 
literary cultivation of the Arabians than the existence of more than 
two hundred works on grammar and philosophy among this people, 
at a time when no written standard of language existed in all 


valueless, while the theological rancour and fanatical prejudice per- 
vading the latter portion are but weak weapons (to speak as charitably 
as we can) to be made “available for missionary operations.” 
When the last great university of the ancient world fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, and the conquering Caliph was questioned 
respecting the preservation of the vast and valuable treasures of 
learning amassed in the library of the captured Alexandria, he is 
said to have replied, “If the books of the Greeks agree with the 
Koran, then they are superfluous, and need not be preserved ; if 
not, they are dangerous, and must be destroyed.” Akin to such | 
fanaticism is the spirit of these self-commissioned defenders of our 
faith, who despatch the Koran after the same summary fashion, 
and, from the same narrow sophistry, look upon its truths as 
superfluous, and its errors as deadly and dangerous. 
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Mr. Arnold misses his way sadly in his historical views. He is 
misty and confused, from want of power to concentrate his lines 
of thought around some central and leading point. This naturally 
springs from a defect which meets the reader in limine, and is 
fatal to the interest of the entire work. We feel from the very 
outset that our author understands neither the real character of 
Mohammed, nor the greatness of the Arabian nation about 
which he writes; and at every step it becomes more painfully 
evident that, ignoring the great and the good, he dwells with charac- 
teristic fondness on all the baseness, the credulity, the cruelty, the 
sensuality, the deception, and the depravity, with which he can 
brand the religion and the life of Mohammed and his nation. 
Christianity requires no such weapons, and no such defenders, to 
maintain her truth against the conflicting errors and delusions of 
the world ; and those who write in the spirit of Christian mission- 
aries should be more careful to exemplify, for their own sake and 
for the credit of their religion, the candour of Christian honesty 
and the gentleness of Christian charity. We are bound to give a 
word of warning on another point, in which the interests of our 
common Christianity are concerned. We must caution hot- 
headed controversialists against attacking Mohammedanism as it 
is in some passages here attacked by our author, on grounds which, 
if tenable at all, are equally so to invalidate the divine authority of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. This is no mere theory of 
ours, a3 it has been actually carried into execution by Tom Paine 
and other infidel writers, who urge against the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture “‘ the fierce injunctions” given to the Israelites to exterminate 
the Canaanites and their idolatrous religion. Now, when Mr. 
Arnold, and others of like spirit, attack Mohammedanism because of 
“the fierce injunctions” of the Suras by which Moslems were com- 
manded to fight against unbelievers “ until there be no more oppo- 
sition, and the religion be wholly God’s,” care should have been 
taken not to attack, by implication, the principle of extermination 
which is evidently common to the two cases; but a just discrimi- 
nation should have been made, by elucidating and contrasting the 
different conditions of the two cases ; and in this way a false religion 
would have been fairly exposed, and the assailant of Christianity 
would have been entirely disarmed. « 

Our author's estimate of the political and social character of the 
Arabians is incoherent and unsatisfactory, and the taste of the 
theologian finds more congenial food in discussing with evident 
relish the rise and fall of heresy amongst the Eastern Christians 


narrow and one-sided—a misfortune which mars all his views. 
The Arabians have a great and singular history, though Mr. Arnold 


has evidently no eye to see it, and no heart to warm towards it. | 


With a wilderness for their home, they flourished for thousands of | absorbed in the passionate desire to free his countrymen from the 


years, physically and intellectually the most perfect type of human 
nature, according to the high authority of Prichard and Chateau- 
briand. The tide of conquest that swept over their neighbours, and 
buried them in succession beneath the dominion of Jew, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, never reached the 
Arabians, except to be rolled back with loss upon the invaders. 
Unchangeable as the wild phenomena of nature around them, these 
intractable children of Ishmael preserved for more than thirty 
centuries their manners and customs, uninfluenced by any impres- 
sion from without, or the necessary intercourse of commerce—a 
fact without a parallel in human history. In the very dawn of 
their existence as a nation, their shepherd kings (the Hykshos) 





* The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. By John M. 
Second Edition, London: Longmans & Co. eS ee 











Christian Europe. Proud of the purity and simple grandeur of 
their native speech, the Arabians protected it with care, and sent 
out books of surpassing merit from the schools of their professors, 
to set forth its elegances, to elucidate its obscurities, and to 
explain its laws of construction and pronunciation. 

The account here given of Mohammed’s character is feeble and 
contradictory in the extreme. At one time he is regarded as an 
earnest and sincere truth-seeker, at another as a deliberate im- 
postor. Sometimes he is looked upon as an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to destroy the perversions of Christianity of 
that day, and to make way for the spread of the real truths of 
religion ; at another time he is reproached as an instrument in the 
hands of the Evil One to spread snares for the souls of the unwary. 
There is something peculiarly facetious in the way in which our 
author enforces this last view. We give his own words :— 


** We have seen in the previous biographical sketch of Mohammed, 
hat in his infancy, as well as in after life, he was afflicted with a kind 
of epileptic fit, which was considered both by himself and others to 
be the effect of demoniacal possession. Ile was treated by an exor- 
cist with a view to the expulsion of the demon. When his alleged 
revelation commenced, it was accompanied with the same spasmodic 
convulsion which he had had before, and Mohammed himself, as well 
as his friends, was at first impressed with the idea that it was an evil 
spirit which inflnenced him. 1t was no doubt froma fear of sanctioning 
this apparently superstitious view of the native Arabs—whose testi- 
mony in the matter has been deemed too doubtful and unintelligent to 
be regarded by European savants—that these facts have been wholly 
disregarded in forming an estimate of Mohammed’s character. But 
have we not a parallel in Holy Scriptures, where a youth is described 
as being possessed of a devil, who was precisely affected in the way in 
which we find Mohammed is represented to have been in the writings 
of his own followers? Mohammed's attacks are considered to be of 
an epileptic character; and no physician will fail to recognise the 
same type of disorder in the case brought before us in the Gospel. If 
in the latter instance the author of the evil was the devil, why should 
we not assume him to be the author in the case of the false 
prophet ?” 


To the Suras especially we are constrained to look for Mohammed's 
real character as shown in the few incidents there recorded. No 
traditions concerning the Prophet’s life were committed to writing 
for at least the greater part of a century, during which time they 


| must have been coloured by passion and prejudice, and transfigured 
and the followers of Mohammed. Mr. Arnold’s vision is very | 


by the gorgeous adornment and exaggeration so common inthe 
East. 

We look upon Mohammed as a man led away by a strong imagina- 
tion in search for the truth—as a reformer whose whole soul was 


darkness of debasing idolatry. He seems to have worked himself 
up into the belief that he had received a Divine call, and that it 
was his duty to embody the religious truths vouchsafed to his own 
soul in those rhetorical and poetical forms most calculated to 
impress the Oriental cast of mind. And here we must give the 
strongest contradiction to the stale and hackneyed cry against the 
Prophet as the corrupter of Christian truth and the perverter of 
the Old Testament history. He did neither the one nor the other ; 
and we aver that there is not a single corruption of Christianity or 
perversion of Judaism to be found in the Koran that does not owe 
its origin to Christian or Jewish teachers, and to them alone. It 
is equally singular and significant that the Arab Prophet borrowed 
little or nothing from the Holy Scriptures, which had lost much of 
their hold on Christian and Jewish minds in those days, and which 
were virtually set aside for the more marvellous and exciting stimu- 
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lants of the Jewish Targum, and the Christian legends. Mohammed 
took up “the lying wonders” of Jew and Christian as he found 
them, and, perceiving their deep hold upon the popular mind, which 
he was anxious to conciliate and not to shock, he engrafted them 
upon his own system—an error more excusable, we think, than 
that committed in the first instance by those who, professing to 
be Christians, made Christianity a mockery by their silly and 
superstitious legends and fables, and the Word of God of no effect 
by their vain traditions. 

It is only a simple act of justice to our author to notice the 
learning he has brought to bear on his subject. This is everywhere 
seen in the body of notes with which the book is illustrated. 
These notes are full of information on Oriental manners, languages, 
and religions. We are surprised, however, to find a man of 


Mr. Arnold’s undoubted learning dwelling upon the Arabian | 
proverb, “ More beautiful than an idol,” as if peculiar to that | 


people, when he must have known how common the sentiment was 
to the Greek mind : for instance, we find in Euripides (Hecuba) :— 


ortpva 8, we dyad\parog KadXora. 


The ablest chapters in the book are evidently those treating of | 


the history of the Koran, and its different editions, translations, 
and annotations, as well as those discussing the pretended miracles 
of Mohammed. This portion of the work is eminently interesting 
and ‘instructive, and, to a considerable extent, atones for the great 
faults which deface other portions of the volume, 





THE BOW-WOW THEORY.* 


Enoutsn philologists have a strong predilection for what Max 
Miiller mischievously nicknamed the bow-wow and pooh-pooh 


traces words to what have been termed imitations of sounds, and to 


deserves a careful examination. We will endeavour to place the 


formation of words. 

It has been usual to separate this theory into two branches, as 
we have done above, and to speak of the formation of words by 
onomatopceia, or imitation of natural sounds, as something distinct 
from the formation from interjections. In this work it is shown, 
with much acuteness, that the principle is the same in both kinds 
of formation. Words imitative of natural sounds are really the 
interjections of sound ; those imitative of cries expressing feeling 
are the interjections of feeling. There is, indeed, this difference, 
that in the latter class “ the sense is carried a stage further, and the 
intention of the utterance is to bring before the mind of the 
hearer, not so much the cry or other sound immediately repre- 
sented by the interjection, as a certain condition of the mind, of 
which the imitative sound is the physical accompaniment. The 
interjection ah / is an imitation of a cry of pain ; and when I say 
ah ! my object is to represent myself to my hearers as suffering 
pain, that is, to lead them to think of me as suffering pain.” It 
has, therefore, been a grave mistake to suppose that the inter- 
jection was the original cry instead of a voluntary imitation, a 
mistake into which Max Miller falls when he describes the pooh- 
pooh class as “involuntary interjections.” We may, consequently, 
speak of the whole theory as imitative, and abandon that definition 
which limits imitation to what may be called the interjections of 
sound. The two divisions must, however, be maintained, and it is 
advisable, with Mr. Wedgwood, to separate the words ordinarily 
included in the first—his interjections of sound—into such inter- 
jections strictly so-called, and imitatives formed by-analogy, as 
when a movement is represented by its sound. Thus we obtain 
three causes of formation, onomatopeeia forming interjections of 
sound, interjectional expression forming interjections of feeling, 
and analogy forming words indirectly representing actions, &c., by 
their sounds. 

There has never been any question as to the existence of 
imitative words in all languages. The point of debate is whether 
the imitative theory sufficiently accounts for the origin of all roots. 
Those who agree with Max Miiller look upon the imitative roots 
as exceptions, their opponents would have them to be the rule. 
Max Miiller, though thoroughly opposed to the principle of 
imitatives is willing to remain neutral “until some progress has 
been made in tracing the principal roots, not of Sanskrit only, but 
of Chinese, Basque, the Turanian and Semitic languages, back to 
the cries or the imitated sounds of nature.” Mr. Wedgwood 
replies :— 

“To lay down conditions like these as to the amount of evidence 
required to establish the imitative origin of language is to conjure up 
a rampart, behind which the old prejudices may, indeed, repose in 
perfect security. But we cannot suppose that the Creator would pro- 
vide one scheme for the origination of language among the Aryan 
nations, and another for the Semitic and Turanian ; and if evidence 
of derivation from imitation on a sufficiently extended scale can be 
found within the limits of our own language, we shall consider our 
case as established, without waiting until some one has been found to 
execute the same task in the Basque, Chinese, and Samoiede.” 








* On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, London; Triibner & Co, 








No doubt Max Miiller makes a great demand, yet a closer exa- 
mination shews that he is not unreasonable in doing so. He is 
quite aware that the imitative element is to be found, more or less, 
in all languages that have been critically studied. What he wants 
to know is the extent to which it is found in the pure languages of 
the great groups into which he divides human speech. This is only 
philosophical. His opponents, not excluding Mr. Wedgwood, col- 
lect a large number of instances. They go to compound languages ; 
they rarely endeavour to ascertain the nationality of any word 
selected ; they do not ask if it is a root or a derivative. When 
these instances have been reduced by the exclusion of certain 
imitatives that seem common to all languages, there remain those 
that require a strict investigation in order that it may be ascertained 
whether they are really roots or derivatives, and then whether they 
are original to the language or borrowed. Those who hold the 
imitative theory are bound to classify and examine the source of 
these more important words when they have settled that they are 
radical. It would be still better were they to avoid modern mixed 
languages, and take the Sanskrit or Hebrew vocabulary, and subject 
it to a strict examination. Here at least we find very faint traces 
of foreign roots. The objection which Mr. Wedgwood raises in 
opposition to Max Miller is not without the very fault he con- 
demns. Had he extended his researches beyond the Iranian 
languages, we do not think he would so positively have stated the 
impossibility of the diverse formation of language. ‘To all theories 
that mankind must have all been originally in one condition cf 
barbarism, and that all human language must have grown from the 
rudest speech of savages, we reply that until we see an instance in 
which savages have become civilized without foreign aid, and until 


| scholars have established the positive connection of the Semitic, 


Iranian, and Barbaric languages—the classes we may represent by 


Gr : 0“ | Hebrew, Sanskrit, and all Nigritian, Tatar, Malay, and American 
theory of the origin of language ; in other words, the theory which | ; ; = ; . ." 


languages—until this has been effected, we hypothetically hold to 


- : : ; . t ‘| a barbarous and a civilized race, a barbarous and a civilized 
natural ejaculations. It is not long since we noticed Mr. Farrar’s | 
clever “‘ Chapters on Language,” and now we have before us a more 

definite reply to the acute German scholar from Mr. Hensleigh | 
Wedgwood. This reply is able both in method and execution, and | 


language. 

We agree with Max Miiller as to the small results to be 
gained from the imitative theory, and we would urge once more 
the extreme difficulty of proving the radically imitative character 


| ’ . . : 
; | ofa word. In the first place, nothing is more deceptive than the 
main argument before the reader, as the most satisfactory defence | 
we have seen of what may be called the imitative theory of the | 


sound of a word which happens to be in character with its sense. 
Many an imitation is the mere child of fancy. For instance, 
analogically, certain Christian names are agreeable or disagreeable 
from association. Sometimes the name liked is so rough, or that 
disliked is so smooth, that no one imagines they are pleasant or 
unpleasant in sound; but in the neutral words this does not 
happen. It is impossible to say that George or Jacob is soft, that 
Amy or Marian is hard ; but association will overweigh the balance 
for Caroline, Rachel, Harold, or Charles. Similarly, the substan- 
tives and verbs expressive of noise acquire a deceptive imitative 
form which has nothing to do with their radical origin. And here 
we may illustrate two observations we have made, that it is of im- 
portance to study other than the Iranian languages, and that the 
supporters of the imitative theory would do wisely to discriminate 
derivatives from roots. Mr. Wedgwood remarks :— 


‘In the language of the Gallas, bilbila represents the ringing 
sound of a bell, illustrating the origin of ON. bialla and E bell, as well 
as the word peal, signifying a loud clear noise; a peal of bells, a peal 
of laughter. It is applied to the clear notes of a singing-bird, in 
Albanian bilbil, Turkish biilbiil, a nightingale, reminding us of 
Diomede’s ‘ tinnire aves.’ ” 


We would protest, in passing, against the rashness of comparing 
Galla and English, and upon accepting a Skipetar and Turkish 
word as identical, and in both cases apparently indigenous, without 
ascertaining whether, like a great portion of the Turkish vocabu- 
lary, it was not borrowed, and, if so, whether it may not have been 





adopted by the Skipetar from the neighbouring language. It 


_ happens that bulbul is an Arabic word for a bird which our writers 


have rather summarily identified with the nightingale. We once 
had a specimen from the Hijaz: he wasa kind of thrush, and not 
only sang out of tune, but was as savage as a buck-gazelle. As our 
bulbul came from Arabia, and had a well-known Arabic name, we 
may refer to Lane’s great Lexicon (Vol. I, p, 245, a), where we 
find that bulbul, vulgarly bi/bil, is a classical Arabic word occurring 
in the oldest extant Lexicon, the Tahdheeb. The radical letters 
are b, l, and the radical sense here is probably fluency. Here we 
come upon a law unknown to Mr. Wedgwood and those who 
share his opinions. The bribul was not so named in imitation of 
its voice by the formation of a new root, but a frequentative deriva- 
tive was used as appropriate to the description of its fluent song. 
It would be described by the Arabs as an onomatopeetic word. 

A similar usage is found in Hebrew. Thus, when Isaiah speaks 
of “ wizards that chirp, and that mutter” (viii. 19), the first par- 
ticiple is from the verb tziphtzeph, a derivative of a lost root, 
tzaphaph. Gesenius in his Lexicon deliberately describes tzaphtzaph 
as an onomatopeetic word; but if you refer to his grammar the 
terra firma on which you have been standing is cut away. The 
form is imitative, not the root. The conjugation, pilpel, to which 
this word belongs, “is used of motion rapidly repeated, which all 
languages are prone to express by repetition of the same sound.” 
He instances besides tziphtzeph, tzilzel, to tinkle ; gargar, to gurgle ; 
and i’phe’ph, to flutter—regularly derived from tzalal, garar, and 
u'’ph. The original root, in one or more of these cases, may be 
onomatopcetic, but we wish to draw attention to the fact that all 
are not, and that the imitative quality either increases or begins in 





| the derivative. The truth is, that in the Semitic languages an 
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existing imitative form is used for the purpose of representing a 
sound—is not invented for the sound. But, without pressing this 
point, we would beg the reader to observe that the imitative 
system would have stopped short, as Mr. Wedgwood does in the 
case of bulbul, with each one of these words, and never reached 
the root, much less suspected a less imitative or non-imitative 
root. Such a result would first invert the theory of the origin of 
language, and end by questioning its universal application. This 
theory is, in fact, a very unsafe royal road to the citadel of com- 
parative philology. 

We hoje that so acute a reasoner as Mr. Wedgwood will devote 
himself to philological questions more likely to produce really 
valuable results than this vexed one of imitative words, which has 
occupied time and space so far out of proportion to its services to 
science that one may fairly say of it: “Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle.” 








REPLIES TO THE EIRENICON* 


No person anxious for the spread of true religion and charity 
need regret the publication of the “ Eirenicon,” in which Dr. Pusey 
has held out the olive-branch of peace and reconciliation to Rome. 
The unity of Christendom is a consummation for which every 
Chrisiian should devoutly pray ; and if it can be had without sacri- 
fice of vital truth, then by all means unity should be sought. Let 
it be sought even if reunion of the Church of England with Rome, 
and its consequent absorption in Rome, be the conditions, provided 
true religion do not suffer by the alliance. Truth being preserved 
intact, we can, in charity, hold intercommunication. In any case, 
it is well that an overture should be made ; for, though peace may 
not come, we shall learn by the experiment if it be hopeless to look 
for it. We shall, at any rate, know what Rome says; and this 
will have far greater weight, especially with Tractarians, than any 
«. priori considerations could have, or any forebodings of the schools 
of religious thought which are of opinion that union with Rome is 
impossible. 

Rome’s answer has been given. The Pope has spoken; the 
highest Roman Catholic authorities in England have spoken ; 
and a shoal of Tractarian converts have followed in their train. 
And what is the unanimous response? The “ Eirenicon” is 
laughed at, scoffed at, and pronounced an insult ; reunion is 
declared impossible, except on Rome’s own terms, which are that 
she yields nothing, but that England’s Church should surrender 
unconditionally, and in sackcloth and ashes seek pardon and re- 
admission into the Church from which she was schismatically 
separated. Because Dr. Pusey, who thinks that the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent presents no real obstacle to reunion, says thut 
there are some errors, such as the Immaculate Conception, on 
which the Papacy should yield, Dr. Manning denounces his mes- 
sage of peace as a “sword wreathed in myrtle,” and Dr. Newman, 
improving on the figure, as an “olive-branch discharged from a 
catapult.” The Church of Rome cannot err, and has never erred ; 
therefore it is folly to ask for concession from her. Irrespective 
of the question of error on either side, and to which Rome 
has only the one answer of ipse dixit to give, the Church of 





England is in a state of schism—a grievous sin which, as long asit | 
is persevered in, debars that Church from even treating with its | 


parent mother as to the terms of peace, and for which there is no 
remedy but immediate and absolute submission. Schism is a state 
of rebellion in Christ’s Church against lawful authority, and can 
only be condoned by a return to allegiance. Such are the substance 
and tenor of the replies which Dr. Pusey’s invitation has evoked 
from the apologists of the Roman Catholic Church, many of them 
his old friends and companions in arms in that Romeward move- 
ment in which, more than twenty years ago, he played a leading 
part, and which has ever since borne his name. 

The two Essays which have called forth these remarks strikingly 
illustrate, though each from a different point of view, the im- 
possibility of this reunion. That by Mr. Oxenham, which is in 
the form of a letter to the Rev. Father Lockhart, of the Institute 
of Charity, is friendly and hopeful, and is written in a tone of 
encouragement to the Regius Professor to be no longer faithless and 
unbelieving, but to follow his old companions, and join that com- 
munion where only peace is possible. The spirit and the words of 
the writer seem to breathe—“ Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” He takes a review of the progress which Tractarian prin- 
ciples have made since 1840, when “all England was set in a 
blaze, towns placarded, churches gutted, clergymen mobbed, bishops 
rebelled against, because it was sought to introduce a few trivial 
changes, either having no doctrinal significance whatever, or tending 
to obscure rather than illustrate Catholic belief.” The “Directorium 
Anglicanum ” is now in general use ; the ornaments of the Catholic 
priesthood, which “alone express and represent a complete profession 
of faith in the Eucharistic sacrifice,” are restored in many English 
churches ; there is no essential difference, as to the Real Presence, 
between Anglican belief and that of the Council of Trent; the 
Thirty-nine Articles even are no obstacle, for they can be explained. 
As to the necessity of explanation, Mr. Oxenham is heartily at one 
with Dr. Pusey. It is a great principle, he believes, as to which, 
in the words of Cardinal Wiseman, “it cannot be too often or 








* Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon considered in Relation to Catholic Unity, A Letter to the 
Rev. — Lockhart. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 


Dr. Pusey and the Ancient Church. By T, W. Allies, M.A, London: 
Same Publishers, 


_ endeavour to smooth the way for the Anglican Church “ 





a 
too emphatically repeated, ‘We must explain ourselves to the 
utmost,” 

Such, as viewed by Mr. Oxenham, are the opportunities by 
which, if improved on and turned to account, reunion may be 
effected. But there is no word of concession on the part of Rome 
herself ; the reunion must be a “return to unity by the Anglican 
Church.” The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception being one 
of the obstacles mentioned by Dr. Pusey, that difficulty is over- 
come by an ingenious distinction drawn between the definition of 
the thing and the doctrine. Dr. Pusey, he thinks, would hardly 
say “the belief was false,” however much he might question the 
fitness of the belief being made an article of faith. And here the 
Christian Remembrancer, the great Tractarian organ, comes con- 
veniently to his aid, pronouncing the doctrine “an open question,” 
which “seems to be allowable in the English communion,” and as 
to which individuals who “have no power of jud.‘og for them- 
selves, may be well content to acquiesce in the decision of the 
Church of which they are members.” The Thirty-nine Articles also 
present no serious difficulty. Canon Estcourt and the Christian 
Remembrancer think that a recantation of thenr is an indispensable 
preliminary of reunion; but Mr. Oxenham is of opinion that there 
is a middle course, which he conceives it would be more politic to 
adopt. His idea comes to this: allow the Articles, and explain 
them at first; but, the union once effected, it is “hardly con- 
ceivable that they should be long retained in a reunited Church.” 
The Christian Remembrancer takes the same view, but puts it in 
a rather quaint way. Imnsisting that, “before union with Rome 
can be effected, the Thirty-nine Articles must be wholly with- 
drawn,” it says they are “virtually withdrawn at the present 
moment,” for “there are persons who sign them in senses abso- 
lutely contradictory ”—so singularly strange is the of 
words and distortion of facts by which the champions. me 
ing 
to unity” without yielding one iota of its own dogmatic pre- 
tensions ! 

But to build hope of a return to unity with Rome on the Broad 
Church section of the English Church, is a novel as well as most 
singular speculation of the Roman Catholic mind; yet even there 
Mr. Oxenham sees favourable signs of the times. “ Liberalism,” 
by which word he describes the views of that party, has, he says, 
“its better side, and is only a recoil, a just recoil, from a narrow 
system and a base theology; and whether it shall settle in the 
mean, or go forward to the opposite extreme, will depend very much 
on the attitude assumed towards it by the Catholic party.” Evan- 
gelical Christendom he passes over altogether, because “ its work 
has been long done ;’ but for Broad Church there is still “a place 
and a home in reunited Christendom.” This is no doubt a very 
cheering look-out for the peace-makers ; but we can have little 
hesitation in believing that the illusions of an over-heated fancy or 
a sanguine temperament have got the better of their judgment. 
The Broad Church rationalism, which spares not the inspiration of 
Scripture, is not very likely to deal tenderly with Tractarian 
ritualism and its doctrinal adjuncts. Judging from antecedents, 
we incline to think that Rome and Ritualism grate as harshly on 
the feelings of that party as on those of the most rampant of 
Evangelical Churchmen. 

The impossibility of Unity thus established by Mr. Oxenham— 
unintentionally, but yet truly—from the consideration of doctrine, 
is in a more summary and decisive manner shown by Mr. Allies 
in his Essay, from the fact of the Anglican Church being in a state 
of schism. Whatever be the heresies of England, whatever the 
questions of doctrine between its Church and Rome, that Church 
has severed itself, as Catholics believe, from the genuine body of 
Christ, and consequently from the Sacraments by which the life of 
Christ is communicated to the believer. Even though the two 
Churches agreed on every point of doctrine—even were the Thirty- 
nine Articles withdrawn, and a reconciliation effected by “explana- 
tion” of the Trent catechism with the formularies of the Anglican 
Church—still, schism would render reunion impossible, unless by 
the one way of repentance and submission. Such is the stand taken 
by Mr. Allies, to support himself in which he happily has at hand 
the parallel case of the schism of the Donatists in the fourth century. 
The aim of the essay is to apply this precedent to Dr. Pusey’s 
overtures of peace, and to show that England can be readmitted 
to communion with Rome only in the same way as the Donatists 
were. The parallelism in strict logic does not altogether prove 
Mr. Allies’s point, for the Church of Rome of St. Augustine’s day 
was a very different organization from what the Church of the same 
name is in the present age; but still the analogy goes far enough 
to build a plausible argument on. What, then, was the position 
held by the Donatists? They agreed with the parent Church from 
which they had separated in “five most important particulars.” 
They had undisputed orders, no question being ever raised as to 
their validity. Their bishops, in succession, without a break, could 
be traced to the Apostles ; and they had all the sacraments of the 
Church identical in number and nature. Their faith was orthodox, 
and their episcopal constitution came down untrammelled by any 
intrusion of the civil power. The schism, also, in St. Augustine’s 
time, when reconciliation was debated, had been of some standing, 
as is now that of the English Church. On one point only they 
were culpable—that of schism. 

What, then, was St. Augustine’s opinion as to this more favour- 
able case for reunion? ‘ We do not object,” he said, “to you in 
anything, except the crime of schism, which by your evil 
perseverance you have made also into a heresy.” The consequence 
was, that the Donatists did “not hold the unity and truth of the 
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Catholic Church.” And, though they had the sacraments, yet, 
«being outside the Church, they possessed them unto destruction.” 
“Who says with truth,” he adds, “that he possesses Christ’s 
charity when he does not embrace His unity?” These views were 
confirmed by the African Church in the Council of Zerta, when it 
was laid down that “the sacraments of Christ are possessed unto 
judgment in the sacrilege of schism,” but become “ salutary on 
reunion to Christ as the Head in Catholic peace.” 

The tendency of the argument based by Mr. Allies on those 
views of St. Augustine, it is needless to point out. The remainder 
of his essay is taken up with working it out in detail, and showing 
the sin of cutting off the branches from the Heavenly Vine, and 
the consequent dangers. What we have pointed out is sufficient 
to make evident the nature of the stand which the Church of 
tome, from the pretension of being alone the Church, must ever 
take in reference to Kirenicons addressed to her by schismatic 
churches. We learn that one door, and but one, is open to unity— 
namely, to undo the work of the Reformation, and go back 300 
years in religious and moral civilization. It is a retrograde bound 
into darkness, but one which the Protestantism of England, not 
yet extinct, is hardly prepared to take at the suggestion of Dr. 
Pusey. Purchased at such a price, the unity of Christendom, 
however desirable in itself, would be an acquisition worth neither 
the money nor the trouble expended—a unity to which the world 
may safely prefer the present disunion, 


PRINCIPLES OF REFORM.* 


Tue practical discussion of the question of Parliamentary reform 
has naturally given a stimulus to abstract speculation on the same 
subject. While politicians are anxiously casting about for the best 
means of settling disputed points for a generation or so, gentlemen 
of a philosophic turn naturally prefer to grapple with a still larger 
and more difficult problem. Not content with a merely empirical 
or hand-to-mouth treatment of the controversies relating to the 
arrangement and distribution of political power, they would resolve 
English political life into its elements, and base upon their analysis 
some system which they fondly believe to possess the merits of 
scientific accuracy and of permanent endurance. Such speculations 
are certainly harmless, and they may even possess some incidental 
utility. They are not likely, in a country like our own, to exert 
any material influence on the course of events; for England will 
have ceased to be the England we have any acquaintance with 
when it consents to enter the philosophical melting-pot for the 
purpose of being recast ina new mould. Mr. Bright appealed to 
a deeply-rooted political instinct when he exhorted the House of 
Commons to stand on the ancient laws of the constitution, And 
while Whigs and Tories and Radicals are alike faithful to this 
venerable superstition, we fear there is very little chance that 
the voice of pure reason will obtain a hearing. It is, at any rate, 
likely to remain for some time that of “ one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” and this will be the case even when it condescends to use 
far simpler and less pedantic language than that in which 
Mr. Hodgson discourses. 

Some idea of the very abstract character of his speculations may 
be formed from the side-heads of half a dozen of the sections into 
which his work is divided. We have, for instance, “ spontaneous 
and voluntary action,” “ direct and reflective volition,” “ the idea 
of the constitution,” “the movement of society,” “ spontaneous 
classification,” “law of the growth of forces,” &c. When we have 
mastered the tough problems discussed under these imposing 
phrases, we find that the great problem of reform consists, according 
to the author, in balancing the power of three great classes in 
society—the labourers, the profit capitalists, and the interest 
capitalists ; profit capitalists being those who are engaged in 
industrial pursuits, and interest capitalists being landowners and 
possessors of money in the funds, or money, lent on mortgage. 
This is to be done by the favourite device of scientific politicians 
—cumulative voting. Mr. Hodgson shall state his plan in his own 


words :— 


‘‘The number of members for each of the three kingdoms— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—being determined, which is a point 
not needing to be discussed now, one-third of that number might be 
returned by household suffrage ; every occupier of a separate dwelling 
or lodging, and every self-supporting male adult though living with 
his family, having an equal vote in returning the members apportioned 
to this, the household franchise. In this franchise the weight of 
numbers would be irresistible, and the third class would be fully 
represented, notwithstanding that the moral influence of example 
would not be lost by the other classes sharing to some extent in the 


return. 
“The second franchise might be limited to those, whether in town 


or country, who occupied houses or lodgings of £15 a year value. 
In this franchise the profit capitalists would be represented, their 
numbers being preponderant ; and to this franchise two-thirds at least 
of the remaining number of members should be allotted, after the 
deduction of one-third of the whole number for the household 
franchise. am 

“The third franchise, which should return the remaining members, 
might be allotted to the representation of the first class, that of 
interest capitalists, by limiting it to those who had an income suppose 
of £1,000 a year arising from one or more of the following sources : 
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rent of land or rent charge, money lent on mortgage or other security, 
not being the Fands of a foreign country, producing a fixed interest, 
money in the English Fands when such money had been remaining in 
that investment for five years consecutively. The proof of the peos- 
fession of such an income must rest with the possessors, when they 
claim to have their names inserted on the register. The first clars 
would then enjoy three franchises, but would be supreme only in the 
last ; the second class would enjoy two, but would be supreme only in 
the second; the third class would enjoy but one, but in that one 
would be in their turn supreme.” 


Having thus obtained his electors, Mr. Hodgson would take their 
votes by Mr. Hare’s method, which he says, correctly enough, is 
adapted to any scheme where a certain number of members are to 
be returned by a certain number of electors not distributed into 
geographically limited constituencies. But, although we do not in 
the least question the perfect adaptation of the one philosopher's 
suffrage to the other philosopher's plan of distributing seats, we 
cannot help asking where a gentleman who gravely propounds such 
a scheme as the one developed in the above quotation can possibly 
have passed his time. Whether it might work in Utopia, or in a 
land inhabited by creatures whose actions are governed by pure 
reason, and by that alone, we really cannot say, because we know 
nothing of those unearthly regions ; but the proposition of such a 
system for any actually existing country, and for England above 
all others, only shows how intense an ignorance of the temper, the 
feelings, and the habits of thought of those amongst whom he 
lives, a man may combine with a smattering of Coleridge and 
Comte. When people murmur against the aristocracy of the £10 
householders and of the House of Peers, it would be rather a hope- 
less task to reconcile them to the division of the nation into three 
great classes, culminating in an oligarchy of persons having 
£1,000 a year, derived from land or the funds. It is difficult 
enough in these days to induce men to acquiesce in the distinctions 
of classes even where the boundary lines between them are indis- 
tinct and fluctuating ; where they are protected by old prejudices, 
and are deprived of much that is invidious by their historical 
character. But one who has not soared so far into the cloud- 
land of philosophy as to have lost sight of the earth and of common 
sense, can easily foretell what would be the result of adopting 
such a system as Mr. Hodgson suggests—if we could suppose our 
fellow-countrymen to have gone sufficiently mad to try the experi- 
ment. His artificial distinctions of class, and his cumbrous method 
of taking votes, would be swept away at the first serious political 
crisis, and we should find ourselves face to face with universal 
suffrage and electoral districts. The only political philosophy which 
the masses will ever be brought to understand is that of the rights 
—and oftheequal rights, too—of man. If societyand the constitution 
are to be moulded on abstract principles these will be taken from 
the American Declaration o: Independence. To that complexion 
we may come at last—or rather our children may. But it is not 
desirable to accelerate the process artificially by making a clean 
sweep of everything which opposes a substantial obstacle to the 
advance of democracy in its rudest form. Political philosophers 
are always much apter at destruction than at construction ; and 
we certainly never met with one who reared a more shaky edifice 
on a more treacherous foundation than Mr. Hodgson has done in 
this volume, which possesses no other discernible merit than that 


of being very small. 


; THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE* 


Tue epoch of Bridgewater writing, as the late Edward Forbes 
somewhat irreverently styled it, appears to have gone by in this 
country. Not so, however, in America, Our Transatlantic 
brethren have not yet been able to perceive that there is a dis- 
tinction between looking “from Nature up to Nature’s God,” and 
dogmatizing as to the Creator’s plans. In the one case, all that is 
most sublime in man’s moral nature is called into action ; in the 
other, there is little more than the vague speculations of small 
minds attempting to measure the Great First Cause by their own 
imperfect standards. The book before us, while it possesses con- 
siderable merit as a sketch of the affinities of animals, his nothing 
new in it of zoological interest, and is by no means original in the 
treatment of its subject. It is the report of a series of lectures 
delivered before an American musical academy, with the object 
of displaying the “power, wisdom, and goodness of God ;” 
and as such it serves the end of calling the attention of the 
thoughtless to the wonders of creation. Beyond this, however, 
its tendency is objectionable, for it falls into the serious error, 
common in books of its class, of attempting to demonstrate 
what are termed “the mental operations” of the Almighty. If 
the phrase were merely used in a figurative sense, we should 
not censure it; but to us the expression, “ mental operations 
of the Creator,” employed in a literal sense, conveys no other 
idéa than that of degradation. If writers of Professor Agas- 
siz's stamp would just pause for a moment ere committing 
themselves to such an expression, they would at once per- 
ceive that omniscience and mental operations are absolutely 
incompatible. Mental operations constitute the means by which 
man, from a limited number of perceptions, arrives at greater 
knowledge. The creature is endowed with a mind as an organ 
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through which, by a series of complex processes, it arrives at 


knowledge. This is but a sorry substitute for Omniscience, 
Waiving this objection to the lectures before us, which in all 
probability were of necessity of the kind they are, we find in the 
pages of Mr. Agassiz’s volume a great deal that is interesting and 
instructive. Moreover, it must be added that, while the author's 
style does not exhibit the painfully inaccurate jargon of the popular 
lecturer, it is equally devoid of those scientific technicalities which 
in many instances are unnecessary, and which in all instances 


are stumbling-blocks to the unlearned reader. The general head- | weariness and ennui from falling upon the company. One cannot 


ing of these lectures is rather peculiar, and shows: how import- | 


ant is the warning of those who are just now calling attention to 
the present recklessnessas to the exact value of language. “The struc- 
ture of animal life” is an impossible expression, unless we suppose 
the words “ the lower forms of” to be understood. We notice this 
circumstance because such errors are by no means uncommon among 
scientific writers, who fancy they may adopt a style and mode of 
construction different from that of their brothers of the pen. 

The author commences his work by disclaiming infidelity, and 
attempting to show that Christianity need never fear anything 
from the facts of science—an opinion in which we fully concur. 
He then proceeds to point out the earlier and empirical methods 
of arranging animals, illustrates their imperfection, and tells how 
the first attempt at a really natural classification was that made by 
the immortal Cuvier. Following Cuvier’s ideas of the affinities of 
the several divisions of animals, and adopting in too many respects 
his classifications, Mr. Agassiz travels over well-beaten paths, and 
deviates in no important particular from the footsteps of the hun- 
dred-and-one writers who have gone before him. Indeed, in some 
respects it may be said that he is behind the advance of this 
scientific age. He divides the entire animal kingdom into the four 
old groups,— Radiata, Mollusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata. So far 
as his remarks extend to the several members of their sub-types, 
the writer is tolerably correct, and to one unconversant with modern 
zoology he gives a clear insight into the laws which regulate the 
affinities of animals, and into the various forms of structure which 
members of the animal world display. But his views cannot 
satisfy English readers, whose knowledge and judgment must be 
offended by a system of classification in which animals so totally 
dissimilar in structure and development as the star-fish and the 





sea-anenione are ranked as kindred. A writer on zoology who | 


ignores the Protozoa, takes no recognition of the Ccelenterate group 


not find many admirers in this country. But, whatever be Mr. 
Agassiz’s views upon the subject of classification,—and he is known 
to possess a peculiar tenacity for antique zoological doctrines on 


this point,—some of his observations on the philosophy of zoology | 


deserve attention. He is a fixed disbeliever in the doctrine of the 
transition of animals, and denies that it is possible to forma gradu- 
ated chain from the “monad up to man.” In this he is to a 


considerable extent, though not entirely, correct. The truth, so far | 


as we can perceive it, lies between transition and interruption. 
We cannot show by examples of connecting links that there has 
been a gradual chain of living forms from the Amceba up to the 
mammal ; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted, that many 
links have been found, and it is at least possible that many others 
have been destroyed during denudation of the fossiliferous strata 
which contained them, and that others may yet be brought to 
light. Therefore, there is some reason for thinking that the 
following assertions are a little too strongly laid down :— 


** When the question is asked whether, begioning with the lowest 
species of fishes and ascending to the highest, we can thence make a 
transition to the lowest reptile, in an ascending series, and then, rising 
to the highest, pass to the lowest bird, thence to the highest, and then 
again pass from the highest bird to the lowest mammal, and so on up 
to man, we are placed in the same embarrassing position in which natu- 
ralists were placed when they attempted to arrange all animals in one 
single series, before the discovery of the four distinct divisions. We 


the company assembled in the country house do with themselves 
to pass away the time, if it were not for the valuable institution of 
the billiard-room? The conservatory is all very well for the ladies’ 
after-breakfast lounge, and the stables fulfil the same purpose for 
the gentlemen, and provide a fit place for the whiffing of the 
morning pipe or cigar ; but neither of these resorts can adequately 
supply resources to the gentlemen and ladies alike, wherewith 


| pleasurably to fill the yawning void between the ten o'clock break- 


fast and the seven or eight o'clock dinner, and prevent the pall of 


be writing letters or ransacking the library all day, for the obliga- 
tions of epistolary correspondence, and the desire for improving 
one’s mind with the newest novel and latest heresy, are apt to 
become wearisome to many people after a few hours’ trial. Colenso 
and Miss Gwilt may be all very well in their way, and yet not fully 
calculated to provide amusement for the country-house visitor 
during the dull hours of a winter's day; and when you have 
mentioned the ninety-ninth person who, on indisputable authority, 
has been accredited with the authorship of “ Ecce Homo,” or when 
you have discussed the merits or demerits of the latest novel that 
“goes in” for slang, sensation, Bohemia, and the demi monde, 
you find that you have exhausted the subjects, if not your hearers, 
and that you have to get through a certain number of hours which 
appear to be trooping on in a very leaden-footed and listless 
fashion. It is true that you may lounge in the drawing-room 
and morning-room, and may turn over books and portfolios, and 
prodigally consume the whole of that budget of small talk which 
might more profitably have been reserved for the dinner and the 
evening; but all this, though sufficiently agreeable up to a certain 
point, is apt to become a strain upon the feelings, and to degenerate 
into something like a bore, if it has to be repeated for several 
successive days, during the continuance of persistently severe 
weather. 

It is at such trying times as these that the value of the billiard- 
room rises in social estimation, and, indeed, we cannot conceive 
any country-house, or, for the matter of that, any town house, 
to be properly appointed without such a room, the first expense of 
fitting-up which is now considerably lessened by various expedients, 
and may be brought within a tolerably narrow margin by the 
adoption of the newly-invented “ Miniature Billiard-tables ” — 
admirably suited for ladies—or the “ Patent Combined Dining and 


| Billiard-table.” But, as the sum of something over one hundred 
of Leuckart, and speaks of all annulose animals as articulates, will | 


pounds will suffice to provide the requisites for a billiard-room, 
and as, after the first outlay, there will be but little to renew except 
the “board of green cloth,” and that not more than once in about 
every five years, we cannot see any adequate reason for not con- 
sidering the billiard-room a necessary portion of the country-house 
equally with the conservatory ; for, although either might be dis- 
pensed with, yet neither could be well spared. The billiard-room 
has an advantage even over the conservatory, for it is the neutral 
ground, or club, where ladies and gentlemen alike can meet for 
converse or contest, and can themselves take part in a heajthy and 
exhilarating game of skill, or find an almost equal pastime in 
watching others drive the white ball or spot to victory ; and thus, 
by the aid of the billiard-room, many winter days that might 
otherwise have proved the dullest of the year may be spent as 
happily and healthily as any others in the Christmas holidays. 
The old lady—was it not May Fielding’s mother ?—who defined 
cribbage to be an “ athletic” game, might, with far more propriety, 
have given this designation to billiards, since the various positions 
that its practice requires of the players call for no small display of 


_ activity and muscular power ; and, on this account, the game has 


cannot make the passage from one group to the other without doing | 


violence to the internal arrangement of those several groups. For, 
though it may be acknowledged that fisbes as a class are the lowest, 
reptiles next, birds next, and mammals highest, it does not follow that we 
can string them together so as to place reptiles entirely as a class above 
fishes, birds entirely above reptiles, and mammals entirely above 
birds. When we come to consider fishes among themselves, it appears 
difficult to determine which species is lowest and which is highest. 
. . . . Sothat the truth as regards series is this :—that, instead of one 
grand uniform succession from lowest to highest, there are certain broken 
series within the minor groups, in which it is possible to trace more 
closely and intimately links of subordinate series.” 


As we have said, we do not think the volume on our table will 


| been found efficacious for ladies, where other means have failed, in 


curing those “ high shoulders” that are a feminine disfigurement, 
and also in restoring strength to the enfeebled frame. An hour's 
play at billiards is considered to demand from an active player a 
two-mile walk ; so that the combination of gentle exercise and 
muscular exertion with the mental activity which is necessary for 
the due scientific knowledge of the game, promote the culture of 
that sound mind in a sound body which, both before and since 
Juvenal’s day, has been considered the perfect state of poor 
humanity. 


Various treatises on the game have been published with more or 


| less success ; but no work on billiards has ever been issued with 


be much read in England ; but to those who are entirely ignorant of | 


zoology, and who wish to pick up a few sheaves from the rich 
harvest of philosophy which the science has already borne, we 
commend Professor Agassiz’s “ Lectures,” 





CAPTAIN CRAWLEY’S BILLIARD BOOK.* 


Own those wintry mornings when frost and snow have stopped 
the hunting, and when the inclemency of the weather prevents 
the enjoyment of skating and other out-door exercises, what would 





* The Billiard Book. By Captain Crawley, Author of “ Billiards, its Theory 
and Practice,” ‘‘ The Handy Book of Games,” &c, With Numerous Lilustrative 
Diagrams, London: Longmans & Co, 





such claims to attention as the goodly octavo volume which has 
just been sent forth by Messrs. Longman, and written by the well- 
known author, who, under the nom-de-plume of “ Captain Crawley,” 
is already favourably known to the public by a handbook on 
billiards, as well as by manuals on other games. In the present 
work he has not only greatly distanced the previous efforts of him- 
self and other writers on the subject, but has added to English 
literature a book which may with justice emphatically claim to be 
the “ Billiard Book ;” for it is by far the best and completest 
treatise on the game that has yet appeared. Its publishers have 
superbly produced it in the important elements of paper, print, 
binding, and illustrations ; there are no less than fifty-four full-page 
diagrams on steel, and the woodcuts are numerous and large, the 
figure subjects being admirably drawn by a rising young artist, 
Mr. John Proctor, with academical correctness, and all the freedom 
of Leech or Gilbert. Altogether, the “ Billiard Book” of Captain 
Crawley is a sumptuously-produced and ably-written work, copies 
of which should be kept in every billiard-room as a book of 
reference, and laid upon the library shelves of every club and 
country-house. The author has treated his subject in a thoroughly 
comprehensive and practical way, and has not left untouched any 
one of those numerous ramifications into which the subject branches 
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out. All the delicate distinctions that have to be drawn between 
the different strokes that are required for losing and winning 
hazards,—for the spot-stroke, slow-screw, and side-stroke, and for 
the numberless methods in which cannons may be made,—may be 
found in Captain Crawley’s book so clearly explained both by 
author and artist, that even the inexperienced player who studies 
its pages will have little difficulty in mastering the technical 
difficulties of the game. The instructions are given with so much 
lucidity of language, and supplemented by such judiciously-chosen 
illustrative diagrams, that, by their joint aid, the tyro in this 
fascinating indoor game will be enabled to work out the various 
problems and strategical movements which contribute so largely to 
the beauty and interest of billiards, 

Setting out with a concise account of the history and antiquity 
of the game, the author then proceeds to a consideration of the 
table and instruments required for it, and the technical terms used 
in it. Its general principles are then discussed, with directions for 
making hazards, acquiring a knowledge of strengths, dividing the 
object-ball, making the side-stroke, dividing both balls (“ the pair 
of breeches,” as it is here called, or, as we have often heard 
it termed, “ putting on the breeches”), the playing of losing and 
winning hazards, and the important subject of cannons, whether 
direct, cushion, side-stroke, or by bricole. Cramp-strokes and 
trick-strokes are then considered ; pool, pyramid, and cognate 
games are described ; foreign games and cramp games are adequately 
noticed ; there are directions for the fitting up of a billiard-room ; 
and the laws of the various games are given, as corrected by the 
best authorities to the present date. The angles of incidence and 
reflection have been ably treated by two Cambridge mathematicians 
in illustrated papers, which are printed in the appendix ; and the 
advice of other mathematical friends has been obtained by the 
author in other portions of the work. It is dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales, and is worthy of such exalted patronage. 





THE GEOLOGY AND SCENERY OF THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND.* 
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Breaking through and partly resting on the gneiss is granite, 
forming the lower two-thirds of the mountain. Higher still is the 
huge prism of porphyry rising steep and rugged all around, and in 
the north sinking down to the Ptarmigan glen in a magnificent 
wall of ancient buttressed precipices. 

The Appendix is devoted to an argument and discussion on 
some points of difference of opinion between Professor Nichol and 
Sir Roderick Murchison, into which we shall not enter. It also 
contains a protest against the conduct of the Council of the 
Geological Society, which appears to have been so unfair and 
unjustifiable that we deem it due to Professor Nichol to give 
him an opportunity of stating his case :— 


“The relations of the rocks in the north-west of Scotland are 
described in various papers by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., and 
myself, published in the Reports of the British Association since 
1855, and in the Journal of the Geological Society from 1856 to 1862. 
I should have been fully satisfied to have left the question between us 
to have been decided by a comparison of the facts and arguments 
recorded in these memoirs. But whilst the Council of the Geological 
Society published, as an appendix to his paper of 1861, certain com- 
ments by Sir R. Murchison describing my sections as ‘erroneous,’ ‘on 
the face of them very inaccurate,’ &c., they refused to admit into that 
Journal a short note of explanation contained in my paper of 1862. 
As this omission from that paper is not even mentioned, I am made 
to appear as if assenting to the justice of these acctisations, and unable 


| to justify the accuracy of sections which I had yet imposed on the 


Proressor Nicnoxs’s lectures are a popular exposition of the | 


prominent features of the geology of the Scottish Highlands, and 
of the theories by which, in the writer’s opinion, the facts 
may be co-ordinated and explained. The Professor takes honour- 
able rank as a pioneer in the knowledge of his native country, 
and his views, first published in 1844, of the connection of the 
metamorphic strata of the Grampians with the silurian deposits in 
the south of Scotland, and also of the true order of the west-coast 
sandstones, quartzites, and limestones, first pointed out by him in 
1856, and embodied in his geological map of Scotland in 1858, 
have been subsequently generally adopted. The great northern 
mountain chain of the Grampians consists of rocks, the equivalent 
of those forming the corresponding great southern mountain-chain 
of the Lammermuirs and Galloway hills. The primary strata of the 
Ilighlands are the metamorphic representatives of the silurian 
beds of the south. They formed the two sides of a broad synclinal 
trough, in which the old red sandstone and coal formations of 
central Scotland had been laid down. Some of the deeper-seated 


beds in the north had been much altered—so changed, indeed, that | 


they could scarcely be known ; but the higher portions, the slates of 
Birnam, the Trossachs, and Glencoe, were in many parts undis- 
tinguishable from those in the dales of the Tweed and Nish. 

The great fundamental gneiss formation extends from Sunderland 
and Lewis in the north and west, to Aberdeen in the east, with 
singular uniformity in mineral composition, geological structure, 
and external features. Generally it is a grey or reddish crystalline 
compound of felspar, quartz, and mica—finer or coarser in grain, 
and more or less distinctly laminated. In some places the silvery 
mica is replaced by dark or light green hornblende. Less ex- 
tensively distributed than the gneiss, the mica slate chiefly occurs 
in a band, narrow in the east near Aberdeen, but widening in the 
west amid the hills and lochs of Argyle. Connected with these two 
rocks are smaller portions of quartzite of talc, chlorite, and horn- 
blende slates. Last of all, there is a narrow zone of clay slate 
skirting the mica slate along the southern declivities of the Gram- 
pians, with a few other detached portions, as in Aberdeen and 
Banff shires. It is generally the uppermost in the long series of 
metamorphic strata, the least crystalline and least changed of all 
these ancient deposits. Werner described them as portions of the 
primary crust of the earth, the first shells of the great globe that 
settled down in the ancient chaos. We believe them to be only 
sedimentary deposits, modified by the internal heat of the earth. 
Proofs of this internal heat are not wanting, for over the whole 
country igneous rocks are scattered irregularly; and not only 
granite, but porphyry, serpentine, hornblenderocks, and augitic traps, 
abound, The serpentine on the mainland forms mostly detached 


hills, as in Aberdeenshire, but is found in larger masses in the | 


remote Zetlands. The trap and hornblende rocks are most com- 


monly seen in dykes or veins. Porphyry also abounds in dykes, | 


but composes in some cases noble mountains, as at Glencoe. 
Ben Nevis, the monarch of Scottish mountains, shows well the 
diverse age and relations of these igneous rocks, The great moor 
from Inverlachy and Fort William to the foot of the hill is gneiss. 





* The Geology and Scenery of the North of Scotland. Being Two Lectures 
given at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, with Notes and an Appendix. 
By James Nichol, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, London; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


Society.” 


If anywhere on earth the rule of strict equity, unbiassed by 
passion, intrigue, or fanaticism, might be expected to prevail, it 
should be in the conduct of scientific societies ; but unfortunately, 
if we may judge by the complaints that occasionally reach our 
ears, in no quarters are jobbery and cliquism more rife. The conduct 
of the Geological Society towards Professor Nichol in this instance 
appears to have been dishonest and unjustifiable. 








PLAYS AND PLAY-ACTING FOR THE LAST FIFTEEN 
YEARS.* 


Sryce the centre of London has been turned into a vast railway 
station, and the Londoner proper has been tempted or driven to 
live in suburbs that used to be called the country, the theatre has 
lost its character as a place of intellectual entertainment, and is 
transformed into a lounge and a place of mere amusement. Houses 
which used to be half filled with the best intellect of the metropolis, 
are now nightly crowded with country visitors, to whom anything 
is a novelty after the dull monotony of provincial towns, There 
is little or no demand for literature on the stage, although good 
actors were never more plentiful. The whole of the London theatres, 
with scarcely an exception, are in the hands of theatrical tradesmen, 
who wisely suit their market. The largest theatres scarcely com- 
pete with the lowest periodicals in the quality of the writing they 
offer to their patrons. The author—the young man called in to 
“do the words”’—is nothing, and the “scenic artist” and stage 
carpenter are everything. Costume is important, the lime-light is 
very important ; the acting requires a little consideration, the bill- 
sticker more consideration; but the writing is a very trifling and 
secondary matter. A London Journal story, a lavish outlay in 
putting it upon the stage, a great mechanical scene of the kind that 
used to form the stock-in-trade of Dioramas and Cycloramas, a 
strong faith in the bill-sticker, and in the new audiences who come 
to London every night, have been at the bottom of nearly all the 
recent great dramatic successes. The popularity of such exhibitions 
destroys the art of criticism. There is nothing to criticise, but a 
good deal to report upon and describe, The daily paper, if it is 
not of the “ advanced school,” is bound to recognise great facts, and 
the applause of very large, though very unthinking, audiences is a 
fact to recognise. The weekly papers, with few exceptions, copy 
the daily papers, and nothing is abused that has won the good 
grace of the multitude. 

A few growlers or crotchetty fellows, with sturdy opinions and a 
dash of temper in their composition, have, however, tried to stem 
the torrent, and the writer of the present volume is amongst the 
number. Mr. Henry Morley is the author of many sterling bio- 
graphies and histories, and, though he announces himself in this 
work as “ Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London,” he is better known to the reading public as the writer of 
‘“Palissy the Potter,” the “ History of Bartholomew Fair,” and 
other similar volumes, That fancy and spirit which made him one 
of the most successful writers in the earlier numbers of Household 
Words, joined to a thorough knowledge of the dramatic literature 
of all countries, ensure for what he writes a tone that is scholarly 
without dullness. His independence when speaking of actors and 


' acting is partly the result of strength of character, and partly the 


result of social seclusion from actors. No critic on the London 
press, probably, has less personal communication with actors and 
managers, or even with his fellow-critics, He never lounges in 
the lobbies on first nights, between the acts, to gather the general 
opinion of a play or a performance. He has never written a drama 
or a prologue ; is not a haunter of theatrical taverns, nor a sworn 
toady of this or that manager. He is not compelled to hurry off 
at midnight after a long performance, and to work out an elaborate 
criticism in a hot room, for a daily paper, before daybreak. He 
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has time to sleep upon his decisions, to round his sentences, and 
sometimes to see how the judgment of a first night is or is not 
endorsed by the general public. The book before us is a reprint 
of weekly articles upon the drama which have appeared in the 
Examiner during the last fifteen years. Some of the finest and 
most subtle dramatic criticisms in our language—those by Leigh 
Hunt—originally appeared in the same paper. Mr. Moriey’s book 
is not a volume of essays upon actors and acting, like those by 
Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt; neither is it a dry re- 
production of playbills, like Geneste’s ten ponderous and wonderful 
volumes upon the English stage—a work which might have been 
specially compiled for the use of the gentleman who answers the 
notices to correspondents in the Hra, It holdsa position, perhaps, 
about halfway between the two kinds of books, and is a valuable 
addition to the scanty stock of works on the London stage. There 
are many opinions in the book with which we can hardly agree, 
and some that are supported by little more than mere assertion ; 
but the writer is one of the few men who try hard to substitute 
an honest for a dishonest style of dramatic criticism, and he is 
therefore entitled to every encouragement. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The World’s Epitaph. A Poem. (Printed for Private Circulation). 
—This is a very odd volume. The writer starts with a preface, in 
which he laments that so little attention is now given to poetry, but 
admits that there is some justice in this neglect, because of the poor- 
ness of most volumes of verse now offered to the public. ‘“ Although 





poems are common, new and old,” he writes, “the tone of the | 
cultivated reviewer indicates plainly that he is seldom satisfied with | 


the writings served up to him as examples of this fine art.” Very 


true; and we also agree with our anonymous author in thinking that | 


**the reason of these painful failures is to be found not so much in want 
of ability, as in the inadequate care bestowed upon this class of works.” 
He apparently thinks he knows better than the common run of 
poets how to avoid the errors by which they ruin their chance of 
immortality, and how to produce poetry worth being listened to by 
the public, as well as by “ cultivated reviewers.” Here we can not 
agree with him. His thoughts might be very fine if we could only 
understand them; but frequently they are beyond our ken. The 
work is described as “a poem,” but it seems to be a series of poems. 
In the first we have an allegory of Jesus Christ going about asa tinker, 
calling out ‘‘Old souls to mend!” Two stanzas will give some idea 
of this performance :— 


* Still on his way the tinker wends, 
Tho’ jobs be far between and few ; 
But here and there a soul he mends, 
And makes it look as good as new. 
Once set to work, and fairly hired, 
His dull old hammer moves inspired. 
. - % Pa 


** His task is steady, slow, and sure: 
He plucks it out, despite the how], 
With patient hand and look demure, 
As cunning maiden draws a fowl. 
He knows the job he is about, 
And pulls till all the lie is out.” 


There is a certain smack of Bunyan quaintness in all this, and it is at 
least intelligible; but much of the volume appears to us simply 
incoherent, and we cannot think it likely to revolutionize modern 
poetry. 

Foreign Travel; or, Cautions for the First Tour: with Anecdotes to 
IUustrate the Annoyances and Shortcomings, Impositions and Inde- 
cencies, incidental to Excursions Abroad. By Viator Verax, M.A., 
M.R.I. (Ridgway.)—The writer of this brochure addresses it to 
‘husbands, fathers, brothers, and all gentlemen going with female 
relatives on ‘trips to the Continent.’”’ From the fact that this is the 
fifth edition, we infer that the very large class in question has 
responded to the appeal made to it. ‘Viator Verax” has been, it 
appears, in the habit of going to France repeatedly since 1816; and, 
being by this time necessarily rather an old gentleman, it is not surprising 
that he finds a great deterioration in the French character of the present 
day. He contrasts the brusquerie and brutality which unpleasantly dis- 
tinguish thecontemporary Frenchman with the gaiety and kindly polish 
of a bygone generation. His dislike of modern Frenchmen seems, 
however, to extend to most foreigners; and the upshot of his advice 
is that, if people are not of a very easy temperament, prepared to put 
up quietly with a great eal of annoyance, they had better stay at 


home. “I make no concessions,” writes our impartial traveller, “to | 


affectation and squeamishness; I contemn all prejndice and illiberal 
bias,” &c.: “ but””—and then follows a long string of cautions which 
prejudice and illiberal bias” could hardly gobeyond. We are afraid 
that “ Viator Verax” has of late looked at Continental matters through 
rather yellow-hued spectacles; but no doubt there is truth in some of 
his strictures. Continental nations are not so cleanly, or so attentive to 
the proprieties of life, as we are; but it is rather too much to frighten 
worthy Englishmen and Englishwomen with warnings against 
* indecencies ” incidental to foreign travel. 

The First Book of the Iliad of Homer, &c. Rendered in the Heroic 
Couplet by “Omega.” (Hatchard & Co.)—When are we to see an 
end to the new translations of Homer? “Omega” would seem to 
typify the end, and yet it is too much to hope. There is nothing like 
a lordly example for setting men going; and it would be difficult to 
say how many literary improprieties in the way of Homeric transla- 
tion Earl Derby is indirectly accountable for. We hope the considera- 
tion will not seriously embarrass his mind in forming his new 
Government; or, rather, we should hope so, if we had the questionable 
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honour of belonging to the Conservative party. But, to be serious, 
we do not see what need there now is for any new translation of the 
*‘Tliad,” unless it be superlatively good. ‘‘ Omega’s” heroic couplet 
is rather jog-trot, and he does wisely not to place it in conipetition 
with Pope’s. 

Josh Billings, his Book of Sayings. With Introduction by E. P, 
Hingston. (J. C. Hotten.)—We have surely had enough of these 
American humorists. A strong family likeness is observable in them 
all, and the type is so peculiarly American that we doubt if, except in 
rare instances, it will ever be widely accepted here. ‘‘ Sam Slick” 
was the first thing of the kind, and was so unquestionably admirable 
—so full of human nature freshly exhibited under novel circum. 
stances—that it acquired a position which it is likely to retain, 
** Artemus Ward,” also, has asmack of odd drollery which has made 
him popular for the time; but the “ John Phoonixes,” “ Major Down. 
ings,” “Orpheus C. Kerrs,”’ &c., are mere mushroom growths of a 
not very dignified form of civilization, and will not bear transplantation 
from the soil which bred them. “Josh Billings” seems to us very 
like his predecessors. A certain humour he undoubtedly has, as well 
as considerable shrewdness, and knowledge of what may be called the 
narrow and rather dirty passages of life. But we do not find the 
humour very genial, nor the knowledge of life very useful. The 
Yankee ‘‘knowingness” is depressingly apparent throughout, as in 
the writer’s forerunners in the same walk; and the habit of joking 
about matters which sre commonly regarded as serious is none the 
pleasanter because, as Mr. Hingston tells us, it is derived from an old 
Puritanical fashion. The author of these papers, it appears, is a Mr. 
Shaw, of Poughkeepsie (once noted for a “ seer”); he is a middle-aged 
man, with the manners of a farmer, and has been an auctioneer, as 
well as a writer for the New York papers. Like “ Artemus Ward,” 
he has been about the States lecturing, for that is the modern fashion 
with American humorists. His papers, printed in the present volume, 
are very well described by Mr. Hingston in his Introduction, when he 
says :—* Take a little of Martin Farquhar Tupper and a little of Artemus 
Ward, knead them together, and you may make something which 
approaches to a Josh Billings. He is aphoristically comic. He 
delights in being ludicrously sententious—in Tupperizing laughingly, 
and in causing an old adage to appear a new one through the fantastic 
way in which it is dished up.” Such as he is, we leave him in the 
hands of our readers. 

Handbook of Cricket. By Edmund Rontledge. (Routledge & § ns.) 
—In this thin sixpenny volume, we have a very good compilation of 
all that the best authorities have written or agreed on as to the best 
methods of playing cricket, the laws of the game, the ordering of 
matches, the formation of cricket-clubs, &c. The text is liberally 
illustrated with woodcuts, and everything has been done to give young 
cricketers a comprehensive knowledge of the game to which they 
devote the leisure of their summer evenings. 

Ferns: British and Foreign. Their History, Organography, Classi- 
fication, and Enumeration ; with a Treatise on their Cultivation, Sc. 
‘By John Smith, A.L.S., Ex-Cuarator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. (Hard wicke.)—Fern-collectors will find in Mr. Smith’s volame 
all they can reasonably desire to know about their graceful favourites, 
the scientific account of which is preceded by a history of the intro- 
duction into this country of exotic ferns—an essay full of interesting 
facts. 

Observations suggested by the Cattie Plague, about Witchcraft, 
Credulity, Superstition, Parliamentary Reform, and other Matters. 
By H. Strickland Constable, Wassand, Haul). (Dalton & Lucy.)—Mr. 
Constable disbelieves in the cattle plague being infectious, and is 
consequently indignant at the “stamping out” policy, or, in other 
words, the killing of beasts afflicted with the complaint. He calls 
this a mere superstition, analogous to the witchcraft mania of other 
days; and he denounces it strongly, and with a certain humorous 
exaggeration. But there is a good deal of irrelevant matter in his 
pamphlet, and we cannot say it has any ecientific value. 

Questions on British History and the British Constitution, with 
Answers. By W. Chambers, F.R.S.E., F.G.S8. (W. & R. Chambers.) 
—Whether the Catechism form is the best for conveying information 
to young minds, is somewhat questionable; but there can be no doubt 
that, of its kind, this is a very capital little work. It contains a large 
body of facts, clearly stated, and of a nature to encourage the reader 
to seek for more extended knowledge; and it is produced with that 
typographical elegance for which the publications of the Messrs. 
Chambers have always been conspicnons, 

The Life- Boat, or Journal of the National Life- Boat Tnstitution. 
(Quarterly No. for July.) —The last number of this exceliont periodical 
is full of interesting and ennobling, though painful, details of recent 
shipwrecks, in which the crews of life-boats have rendered signal 
service in the preservation of life. The operations of the Life-Boat 
Association are, we are glad to learn, steadily extending. Nearly two 
hundred life-boats are now under its charge, and between seven and 
eight hundred lives are every year saved from shipwreck, owing 
mainly to its instrumentality. We trust that its revenues may con- 
tinue to increase in proportion to the good that it does. 

We have also received the fourth edition of Dr. Abbotts Smith’s 
work on Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma, or Summer Catarrh (Renshaw), 
already noticed in these columns ;—Chambers’s Spelling-Book, with 
Numerous Ezercises for Dictation, by James Currie, A.M. (W. & R. 
Chambers) ;—a new and revised edition of Matthias Geeen’s English 
Grammar (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston);—A Grammar of the 
French Tongue, Abridged, by F. C. Meadows, M.A., of the University 
of Paris (Tegg) ;—A Form of School Prayers for Morning, Evening, and 
Sundays, sanctioned and approved by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Hereford (Rivingtons) ;—a second edition of The Church of Ireland, 
her History and Claims, by Archdeacon Wordsworth (Same 
Publishers) ;—the Australian edition of Mr. R. H. Horne’s Prome- 
theus, the Fire-Bringer (Dwight, Melbourne) ;--a second edition, 
enlarged, of Mr. Henry Roy’s pamphlet on the Suspension 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 (T. C. Newby);—A Letter 
to the Venerable Philip Freeman, M.A., Archdeacon and Canon 
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of Exeter, on certain Statements respecting Weekly Communion, in his 
Recent Treatise entitled “ Rites and Ritual,” by Robert Henry 
Fortescue, M.A., Rector of Stockleigh Pomeroy, Devon (Rivingtons) ; 
—Thoughts on Recruiting, by an Officer (Ridgway) ;—Speech of the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on the Irish Tenant-Right Bill, and a 
Letter of Lord Orammore’s to the “ Times,” reprinted at the expense of 
an Irishman (Triibner & Co.) ;—and Reform considered in Connection 
with the Government Bill, by C. G. Colleton Rennie, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Stanford). 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In the old (for America) Episcopal Church at Winchester, Virginia’ 
there is a tablet erected to the memory of an English nobleman whose 
princely domains extended far and wide in the Old Dominion, compri- 
sing nearly six millions of acres. Thomas Lord Fairfax, though a 
personal friend of Washington, and his early patron—the hero’s first 
employment, at the age of sixteen, being that of surveyor on Lord 
Fairfax’s lands—was, for his adherence to George IIL.’s Government, 
attainted by the successful rebels, and all his lands were confiscated. 
He was born about 1690, and was the sixth Baron Fairfax of Cameron. 
Educated at Oxford, he chose a military career, and held a commission 
in the Horee Guatds. He was also a man of letters, and a wit, 
contributing several papers to the Spectator. Disappointed in love, 
he went to America to look after the estates which he inherited from 
his mother, the daughter of Lord Culpepper. He erected a beantiful 
seat—Belvoir, near Mount Vernon—and lived the life of an English 
country gentleman, doing, perhaps, more than any other to give the 
peculiar tone to Virginian society. He afterwards removed to Green- 
way-court, near Winchester, where he pursued his fox-hunting and 
other field sports with unabated ardour, dispensing a generous 
hospitality, and spending half his time with his hounds and horses. 
When the news of the surrender of Cornwallis reached him, he called 
his body-servant, and said—‘“ Here, take me to bed; I will die now!” 
and, in fact, expired soon after. The tablet erected to his memory, 
and the preservation of his name in a few places, are all that is 
left to remind us of his life. A few score such as he might have 
entirely changed the character of American society and institutions. 
The inscription on his tablet is beneath his arms, and is as follows :— 


In Memory of 
Tuomas, Lorp Farrrax, 
Who died 1782, 
And whose ashes repose underneath this church. 
His motto was 
Je le feray durant ma vie.” 
(I will do it during my life.”) 


A few days since, there might have been seen a strange crowd 
outside the shop of a statuary in Regent-street, just at that part where 
the loungers, male and female, linger on the pavement before making 
the return promenade. Some earnest individuals, looking in at the 
window of Mr. Gaffin, the sculptor, and apparentiy much interested 
in an object displayed there, had attracted persons of a very 
different stamp to stop and look in too. A dozen individuals looking 
fixedly at one point will at any time form a crowd in London, and so 
it did on this occasion; but the gaily-dressed ladies, and the prim 
foreign gentlemen who had joined the throng could hardly have been 
interested in the exhibition. The tablet of plain white marble which 
Mr. Carlyle has directed to be set up to the memory of bis wife, was 
being shown by the sculptor. A paper at the side informed tho 
passer-by, that the letters of the inscription were in ‘imperishable 
letters of lead.’ This is the husband’s affectionate and touching 
tribute to his wife’s memory :— 

‘* Here likewise now rests 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. She was born at Had- 
dington, 14th July, 1801 ; only child of the above John Welsh and of 
Grace Welsh, Caplegell, Dumfriesshire, his wife. 
‘In her bright existence she had more sorrows than are common, 
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which classification, however, the snb-dialects of foreign origin are not 
counted; the dialects spoken in Venetia, Friuli, and Corsica have 
likewise been omitted, being under fureign government, although of 
Italian origin. The six linguistic divisions are, first, the family 
of the Italian-Celtic dialects, spoken in the province of Turin and 
other parts, comprising a territory with more than 8,000,000 inhabitants; 
2ndly, the family of the Leguarian dialects, spoken along the coast of 
Genoa-Mentone, and in the district of Novi; 8rdly, the family of the 
Tuscan-Roman dialects, which are again divided into the three types 
of the Tuscan, the Umbrian, and the Marchipisanian, spoken in the 
provinces of Florence, Pisa, &c. — a district inhabited by about 
4,000,000 people; 4thly, the family of the Neapolitan dialects, 
among which is prominent the dialect of the Abruzzi, that of the 
Pula, and the Neapolitan or Campaniard proper—spoken by fully 
6,000,000 inhabitants; Sthly, the family of the Sicilian dialects, rich 
in varieties, but with two principal types, the Calabrasian and the 
Sicilian—spoken by more than 3,000,000 people; and, 6thly, the 
family of the Sardinian dialects, spoken by more than half a million 


| of inhabitants.” 


The first number of a new Anthropological Journal in quarto, edited 
by MM. A. Ecker and L. Lindenschmidt, has just made its appearance 
at Brunswick under the title of “ Archiv fiir Anthropologie : Zeitschrift 


| fiir Naturgeschichte und Urgeschichte der Menschen.” The sub- 


but also a soft invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a noble | 


loyalty of heart, which are rare. For forty years she was the true and 
loving helpmate of her husband, and by act and word unweariedly 
forwarded him as none else could in all of worthy that he did or 
attempted. She died at London, 21st April, 1866, suddenly snatched 
away from him, and the light of his life as if gone out.” 

The tablet will be placed beneath the stone which records the death 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s parents at Haddington, Dumfriesshire. 

We regret to announce the death of the veteran Professor of History 
of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, George Lillie Craik, 
LL.D. The melancholy event took place on Monday, and was not 
altogether unexpected, as Professor Craik had suffered from ill-health 
for a long time. The deceased was born in Fife in the year 1790, 
and was, therefore, in his 67th year. In 1849 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Among his works are the “ Pictorial History of England ;” 
“‘ Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England from 
the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth,” 6 vols.; ‘ Out- 
lines of the History of the English Language ;” and the “* Romance 
of the Peerage,”’ 4 vols. 

The decease of M. Méry, the author of those admirable Indian 
novels, ‘‘ Héva,” ‘‘ La Floride,” ‘‘La Guerre de Nizam,” “ Adrienne 
Chevrier,” “ Anglais et Chinois,” &c., is mentioned im the Paris papers. 
M. Méry was born in 1798. His literary talents first attracted the 
attention of Victor Hugo, who was struck with the Indian traveller’s 
powers of improvisation. The deceased novelist died of a cancerous 
disease, from which he had been suffering for many years. 

The Italian Government Office for Statistics bas just published 
some interesting particulars respecting the various dialects of Italy :— 
“The Italian dialects, not alone from a historical, but principally 
from a philological, point of view, may be classed into six families, in 





scription is three dollars for the year. 

Mr. Winter Jones has succeeded Mr. Panizzi as principal librarian 
of the British Museum, Mr. Jones has for several years filled the post 
of Keeper of the Printed Book department of our National Library, a 
position in which he will no doubt be succeeded by the present 
assistant-keeper, Mr. Watts, who is well known as a linguist, a 
bibliographer, and a man of letters. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, the author of the recently-published “ Story 
of Kennett,” is said to be busy upon an English metrical version of 
the “ Faust’’ of Goethe. A conjecture has been made that Mr. 
Taylor is only the seventeenth English translator—at least, translator 
into English verse—who has accepted the task. An American writer 
says, it is to be “ presumed that he is aiming to do it better than any 
of his predecessors, or else he thinks he has discovered a new ‘ stand- 
point,’ as his German friends are fond of calling any opportune 
means by which they can with decent pretext meddle with an old 
subject. The novel scheme in Mr. Taylor’s case seems to be the 
peaseruation of the ever-changing rhythm and variable rhyme of the 
original.”’ 

A telegram from Rome, dated the 20th inst., says that the Congre- 
gation of the Index has condemned several works, among which are 
** Les Apdtres,”’ by M. Renan; “ Le Catholicisme Romain en Russie,” 
by M. Tolstoy; “ La Bible et l’Humanité,” by Michelet; and 
** L’ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” by Taine. 

General C. C. Andrews, late of the Confederate army, is said to be 
at present engaged in collecting material for a history of the cam- 
paign which ended in the capture of Mobile. 

Miss Evans, an American authoress, has just purchased a marble 
mausoleum, to be erected to the memory of the Mobile soldiers who 
fell in the late war. 

At a recent sale of books and autographs in Berlin, a banker named 
Jaques purchased the score of Mozart’s “ Zauberfléte”’ for 11,000 fr., 
and presented it to the Royal Library—a piece of liberality on his part 
which obtained for him from the King of Prussia the order of the Red 
Eagle of the fourth class. 

Daring Professor Agassiz’s recent excursion through the Brazils, 
the Emperor presented the pupil of the late Baron Humboldt with a 
large and magnificent collection of South American fishes. It is said 
that a pleasant autograph note accompanied the gift. 

Messrs. Loncman & Co. have in the press—‘ Rocks Classified and 
Described,” by Bernhard von Cotta; and the second volume of “ McOul- 
loch’s Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical,” by 
Frederick Martin, author of the “‘ Statesman’s Year- Book.” 

Messrs. TiNsLEY Brotuers have in the press—‘‘ The Co- Heiress,” 
by the Author of “ The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn ;’ and * Ten Years in 
Sarawak, by Charles Brooke, the Taan Muda of Sarawak, with an 
Introduction by H.H. the Rajah Sir James Brooke,” and numerous 
illustrations. 

Mr. SrRaAHAN announces—“ How to Study the New Testament,” 
Vol. I., “ The Gospels and Acts of the Apostles,” by H. Alford, D.D. ; 
** Hastertide Sermons,’ by H. Alford, D.D.; “ The Year of Prayer, 
being Family Prayers for the Christian Year,” by H. Alford, D.D. ; 
and “ The Year of Praise, being Hymns with Tunes for the Sundays 
and Holidays of the Year,’”’ by H. Alford, D.D. 

Mr. J. SmirH is about to publish “ Julius Caesar: Did he cross the 
Channel ?” by the Rev. Scott F. Surtees. 

Mr. Nimmo has announced the second volume of “ Popular Tales,” 
a series of interesting and amusing stories by eminent anthors—each 
volume complete in iteelf; also “ Examination of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith on the Basis of the other Protestant Confessions.” 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. announce, with the Magazines for July, 
‘** Hood’s Serious Poems,” edited by Samuel Lucas, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Oxon; and, as in the press, “The Roman Wall,” by 
J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. 

Mr. PArtRipGeE is now publishing “ Hymn Writers and their 
Hymne,” by the Rev. 8. W. Christopher ; “ Selected Sermons,” by the 
late Rev. James Bolton, second series, with photograph portrait ; 
‘The ‘Crusher’ and the Cross, a Narrative of a Remarkable Conver- 
sion,” by A. Fergusson; ‘‘ The Preciousness of Christ, or Meditations 
on the Person and Work of the Lord Jesus,” by the Rev. F. H. Knapp, 
Curate of St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight; “St. Mary’s Convent, or 
Chapters in the Life of a Nun,” by the Author of “ Thady D’Arcy” ; 
**The Down-Hill of Life, its Exercises, Temptations, and Dangers, 
with the Effectual Method of Rendering the Descent Safe and Easy, 
and its Termination Triomphant,” by the Rev. T. H. Walker; “ Our 
Maid-Servants, a Few Friendly Hints and Counsels,” by A. F. G. ; 
‘‘The Harmony of Science and Faith, an Attempt to Ascertain how 
far belief in the Bible is affected by Modern Scientific Discovery ”’ ; 
“The Steps of Jeans”; &. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 


Airy (G. B.), Popular Astronomy. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d. 

Ayckbourn (H.), Forms of Proceedings in the High 
Court of Chancery. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Bate (J.), Speaking to the Life. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bernard (Mrs. B.), Our Common Fruits. Feap. 2s. 

Bertha Devereux: an Incident in the Wars of the 
Roses. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. 53, 12mo. 


6s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library,—Emerson’s (R. W.), Works. 
Voll. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Backler’s Cathedral, or Abbey Church of Iona, by 
Bishop of Argyll. 4to., 21s. 

Burgh (N. B.), Manufacture of Sugar, and the 
Machinery Employed, 8vo. 1s. 

Carpenter (Mary), The Last Days in England of 
Rajah Rammohun. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Contanseau (L.), Pocket French Dictionary. 
edit, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Cooke (C. W. R.), The Moral Gulf betwixt Man and 
the Brute. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Cooper (J. F.), The_ Borderers. 
28. 6d. 

Cruden’s Concordance, edited by J. Eadie. 27th edit, 
Cr. 8vo , 5s. 

De Guérin (Eugéne), Letters of, edited by G. 8, Trebu- 
tien. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

, Journal of, 


New 


New edit. Feap., 


s 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Disraeli (B.), Travels. 
12s. 6d, 
Ecce Homo. 5th edit. Svo., 108. 64, 
Eden (Hon. E.), Up the Country, 2 vols. post 8vo., 
£1. Js, 
Erichsen (J. E.), On Railway and other Injuries of the 
Nervous System. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Fearn (W. N.), The Money Market, what it is and 
what it does. 12mo. 1s, 
Felicia’s Dowry, by Mrs, F. Okeden. 
8vo., £1. lls. 6d, 
Fisk (Rev. G.), Twelve Aspects of Christ. 2nd edit, 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Friendly Words and Short Stories to Help and Cheer. 
18mo., 1s. 
Good (W. W.), Political, Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Fallacies. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 
yn | (Jas.), Course of Literature. 
7s. 6d. 
Holesgrove (R. W.), Prayer Book a Companion in 
Sorrow and Sickness. 12mo., 3s. 
Homilist (The), Conducted by Rev, Dr. Thomas. 
3rd Series. Vol7. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Hugo (Victor), Toilers of the Sea. 3rd edit. 
Cr. Svo., £1. 4s. 
Ingram (W. J.), Saint Crispin and other Quaint Con- 
ceits. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 
James (G. P. R.), Rose d’Albret. Cheap ed. Fep., 1s. 
Jevons (Ww. S.), Lhe Coal Question. 2nd edit. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
Karcher (T.), Les Ecrivains Militaires de la France. 
Svo., 7s. 6d. 
Kennion (B. W.), Unity and Order the Handmaid of 
Truth. 12mo., 2s. 6d. . 
Lees (F. R.), Inquiry into Use of Intoxicating Liquors 
in Medicine. Feap., 1s. 4d, 
Marin (Rev. Hugh), The Prophet Jonah. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 
Matthew (G. K.), English Lakes, Peaks, and Passes— 
Kendal to Keswick. 12mo , 2s. 6d. 
mat ny Treasury of Biography. 13th edit. 12mo., 
10s. 6d. 
Moxon’s Miniature Poets.—Praed’s Poems. 
lémo., 5s. 
Murray (A.), Geographical Distribution of Animals 
and Plants. 4to., £3. 3s. 
Fiche (H. G.), Ironmaking in Olden Time, 
ls. 6d. 
Once a Week. New Series. Vol. I. 
7s. 6d. 
Partridge (J. A), Making of the American Nation. 
8vo., 163. 
Paul Pendri!; or, Sport and Adventure ia Corsica. 
Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Practical Swiss Guide. New edit. 12mo., 2e. 6d. 
Guides for Paris and the Rhine, New edit. 
1l2mo., 28. 
Questions and Remarks on the Pentateuch, for the 
Young. 18mo., ls. 6d. 
aw Library.—Stanley Thorn, by H. Cockton. 
‘eap., 2s. 
Rankine (W. J. M.), Useful Rules and Tables relating 
to Mensuration, &c. 9s. 
Raven (Rev. T.), Select Readings for the use of 
Demestic Worship. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Romance of Mary Constant. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Rosamund Leicester; or, the True Heroine, by 
H. A. K. 12mo., 5s. 
Roscoe (H. E.), Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 
18mo., 43. 6d, 
Saville (B. W.), Egypt’s Testimony to Sacred History, 
12mo., ls. 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction.—Dr. Thorne, by A. Trollope. 
Feap., 2s. . 
Shadows of the Absent; or, Intercourse of Departed 
ein pe (8.) y roeg a ~; 
arpe (8.), Text of Holy Bible Explaine 
Ancient Monuments. ‘Cr. 8vo., ms. oes 
— (G.), Book of Prophecy. 2nd edit. Post 8vo., 
Us. 
(James), Voyages and Shipwrecks of St. Paul 
3rd edit. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 4 
Stoweli (Rev. Hugh), Sermons for the Sick and 
Afflicted. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Swinburne (A. C.), Poems and Ballads, 12mo., 9s. 
Trollope (A.), North America. New edit! Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 
Tupper (M. F.), Proverbial Philosophr New edit, 
16mo., 5s. 
Twyford (A. W.), Guide Book for Courts Martial. 
12mo., 3s. 
Tymms (W. R.) and Wyatt (M. D.), Art of Illumina. 
ting. New edit. 8vo., 2ls. 
Unger (W. H.). Short Cut to Reading. Svo., 1s. 6d. 
Vaughan (C. J.), Life’s Work and God’s Discipline. 
2nd edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Velasquez and Simmonne, New Method of Spanish. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Whitfield (F.), The Changed Ones: Reflections on 
Solomon’s Song, Chapter II, 32mo., ls, 


People’s edit. 


New edit. & vols, 12mo., 


3 vols., Cr. 


Feap. 8vo., 


3 vols. 


Square 


8vo., 


Royal 8vo., 








THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence. 


32 pages. 


Contznts or No. 312, June 23, 1866 :— 
Revirw or Poritics. 


The Ministerial Crisis. —The Fenian Raid in Canada. 
— Official Promptitude. — Report of the Jamaica 
Commission.—Copyright and Copywrong.—A New 
Scientific Conquest. — Sea- Sickness. — Sporting 
Literature,—A “‘ Shoemaker’s Holiday.” 


Tue Wak. 


Finz Arts :— 
Mr. Maccallum’s Landscapes. 
Music.——The London Theatres. 


SorENcE. 
Monzgy anp CoMMERCE. 


Rgvizws oF Books :— 
A Macadamized Road up Parnassus.—The Life of 
John Welsh.—Lending a Hand.—An Essay on the 
Infinite.—New Novele.—Miss Rossetti’s Poems.— 
A County and Borough Guide.—German Litera- 
ture.—Short Notices, . 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
— Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Cc, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines and under 

Each additional Line.......... Shacegnscocoecocceccecs 
Whole Columpn,,.........:.000008 adbeceost eavaagrebasee 
Page 

Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d, per Line. 





Advertisements should be addressed, ‘* Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


- . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE APPRE- 
CIATED. 

One Hundred Thousand Visitors during the past few 
days. With the attractions offered for all classes, it 
is predicted that even this vast number will be consid- 
erably exceeded during the next few days. 


See List of Attractions below. 


MONDAY.—Quiet day, with the Thousand and One 
ordinary Aitractions, and Ethardo on Terrace, at Four 
o’ clock, 

TUESDAY,-Great Gathering of Five Thousand 
Children of the Clothed Schools. The Great Orchestra 
thus filled, double the width of the dome of St. Paul's, 
is a truly grand sight. It cannot be seen elsewhere. 

WEDNESDAY.--GREAT BALLAD CONCERT, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Edmonds, Madame 
Parepa and Mr. Weiss, Madame Sainton Dolby and 
Mr. Santley. Seventeen Thousand last Tuesday. 
Come Early. Open Ten till Ten. Palace lighted up. 


THURSDAY.— WEDDING FETE. Princess 
Helena’s Marriage. Combined Féte. Ali the Great 
Fountains Late; to suit all—Six o'clock. A rare 
opportunity. 

ETHARDO on Terrace at Half-past Six. Military 
Bands. and late Illuminated Promenxde until Ten 
o'clock. No such sight elsewhere. 

FRIDAY.—As Monday.—Ethardo at six, and wind- 
band outside in grounds, for quiet evening stroll about 
the gardens, now unique in beauty— Fountains at 6°30. 

SATURDAY.—Immense Féte and Revels on behalf 
of the Royal Dramatic College.—No description can 
be attempted within the limits of any ordinary or ex- 
traordinary advertisements — Programmes must be 
seen, At once secure Half-crown Admission Tickets. 

Price of admission, Monday to Friday, One Shilling. 
On Saturday, Five Shillings, or Guinea Season Tickets, 
issued in Ju'y for the 12 months, FREE. 

**No such Guinea’s worth in the world.” Come 
early—come late—come any day—come every day. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
“ GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 

The LAST EXHIBITION this Season of PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT, WEDNESDAY next 
July 4th. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens and 
of the Society’s Clerk, at Austin’s Tickes Office, 
St. James’s Hall, by vouchers from Fellows of the 
Society, price 5s., and on the day of exhibition 7s. 6d. 
each. Gates open at 2 o'clock. 

Bands will play from 2 to 7 o’clock. 


& LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.— Mr. 


LONG’S Pupils have uniformly, during several 
years, gained Honours in the Public Examinations of 
the College of Preceptors, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, Senior and Juvior. Others 
have Matriculated at the London University in the 
First Division, one recently taking also the Entrance 
Exhibition ; and two passed at the last Examination for 
the East India Civil Service. Full particulars will be 
given on enquiry, with references. 

Terms, inclusive, according to age, from Forty to 
Seventy guineas. 
N.B. Pavere pootesional bodies accept the College 


of Preceptors’ First-class Certificates in lieu of Matri- 
culation, 

















— es 


be eo RAILWAY.—TOURIST 

TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking 
Office, King’s Cross, and other principal Stations. 
also in London, at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, Corner of Bride-lane—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c, : 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Cause. 
way. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbe ‘ 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, 
Morecambe. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scar. 
borough, b agg 1 Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salt. 
burn, Seaton, Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, 
Harrugate, Matlock, Buxton, &c, &e. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 
Railway. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1866. 


ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

RAILWAY COMPANY.—Noricz ts HEREBY 
GIVEN, that the Transfer Books wiil be closed from the 
25th to the 30th day of June, preparatory to the pay- 
ment of the Half-year’s Interest deo by the bon. 
tractors on the lst of July next. 


PROVISIONAL SCRIP CERTIFICATES 
FULLY PAID UP £100 BEARING 6 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, and 
ORDINARY £10 PAID BEARING 5 PER CENT, 
PER ANNUM, 
must be forwarded to the Registrar at the offices of the 
Company, in order that the Dividend Warrants may 

be duly prepared, 


GEORGE HOPWOOD, Registrar. 
6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, 8. W. 


ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

NorTick 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the holders of 
Scrip Certificates are required to bring in their Serip, 
and pay a further sum of Ten per Cent, upon each 
Certificate of £100 to the Company’s Bankers. 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., 


Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co., 
Messrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & Co., 


on or before the twenty-first day of July, 1866, in 
order that such Scrip may be registered in Shares of 
the Company, pursuant to the Company’s Special Act 
and the Prospectus under which such Serip Cer- 
tificates were issued. 

Anp Notices 1s rurturr Giver, that if default 
shall be made in bringing in such Certificates and pay- 
ment of the further Ten per Cent. for 14 days beyond 
the day so appointed, such Scrip Certificates and the 
amount already paid thereon will be forfeited. 

Dated this Twenty-Eighth day of June, 1866. 

(By order) 
GEO. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 


6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-Street, 8.W. 











IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A 
Competitive Examination of Candidates will be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners on April 9th, 
1867, and following days, The Competition will be 
open to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, 
who onthe lst of March next shall be over 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character, 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— 

Examination of April 1867, Copies of the 

Regulations may be obtained upon application to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. Ww. 


ESMERIC INFIRMARY. — The 
Council of the Mesmeric Infirmary gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of £118) 0s, 8d. (net), the 
munificent bequest of the lute Captain Montagu 
Montagu, R.N. 
JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R.S., Treasurer. 
N.B. The Council meet at the Infirmary on Wednes- 


days at 3 p.m., when patients desiring admission are 
to attend, 
H. J. FRADELLE, Secretary. 
36, Weymouth-street, W. 


LD peeeukt se at 5, 54, and 6 per 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DiREcTors, 
Chairman—Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen, Hevry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, 7. Robertson, Faq. 











Esq. * Pe 

George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C, J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per snnum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, E.C, 

By Order, 
R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Extension to Foundation Schools. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1? per cent per annum, 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. 
: C, McCABE, Secretary. 








